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Summer projects challenge youth ... (page 19) 





Can We Pass the Test? 


“Have we a transforming faith . . . that can prom- 


ise a return of sanity and decency to our world?” 


HE CONVICTION is now spreading that we 

cannot have a proper world apart from a 
faith capable of creating and maintaining high 
ethical standards. Our generation desperately 
wants these high standards and their fruit— 
a peaceable, decent, corporate life. But this 
fruit has so long eluded us that thoughtful 
men are taking a second look at our sick 
world, and perhaps a searching glance at 
epochs of the past. And they are now declar- 
ing, increasingly, that before an appreciable 
degree of decency can be achieved in our mod- 
ern world, men must have faith. 

High ethical standards are not accidental or 
self-supporting. They come into being and 
give dignity and worth to human life only as 
men first lay hold upon a vital faith in the 
living God. Of course, “the children of the 
light” have known this for a long time. But 
for many this is a new fact, and is being ex- 
pounded by a growing number of writers and 
thinkers who are neither professional religious 
writers nor theologians. These people who see 
the need for re-awakening of vital faith in- 
clude historians, psychiatrists, sociologists, 
and even some of our better-known newspaper 
columnists. Their proclamations have weight 
with the American reading public, especially 
with the thoughtful part of the public outside 
the churches. 

When non-churchly prophets begin preach- 
ing to the unchurched the doctrine that the 
greatest need of our generation is faith in God, 
there is bound to be a re-examination and a 


re-appraisal of the Church. This is true be- 
cause the Church is more or less regarded as 
the depository and teacher of faith in God. 
When we want food we go to the restaurant. 
When we want faith we go to the Church. It 
is not as simple as that, of course, but this is 
the way a lot of people look at it. Re-exami- 
nation of the Church by those entirely out- 
side its influence will be detached and critical, 
although their motivation will be a guarded 
hunger for spiritual truth and devotion. Our 
serious-minded, non-religious friends will be 
looking to see whether we have a genuinely 
transforming faith, and a quality of life that 
can promise a return of sanity and decency to 
our world. 


Cax we as church people meet the glare of 
this cold but searching spotlight thrown on us 
by men and women not predisposed to the 
Church—or even to Christianity—yet, who 
are questing for a vital faith in the living God? 

Can we church members demonstrate that 
we have mastered the conflicts within our- 
selves and therefore are a positive force in 
mastering the outer conflicts of a chaotic 
world? Can we prove that as sincere disciples 
of Christ we are “part of the solution, and not 
part of the problem”? As never before our 
“good pagans” are looking to the Church for 
light, help, and faith. What an opportunity 
we have to serve the cause of Christ by show- 
ing that we “have what it takes” to set the 
world aright. 


—S. Carson Wasson 
Minister, Presbyterian Church, Rye, N.Y. 





Though modest Jean Harbison makes 

mention of it in “Puerto Rico Project” 

we 12), she and her husband were its 

directors. When El Guacio was 

launched in 1946, they 

were in Puerto Rico 

working on a Church 

of the Brethren rural 

reconstruction pro- 

ject, and were able to 

bring to the new farm 

development the bene- 

fit of their experience. 

Mrs. Harbison was 

merly assistant director of young 

ieople’s work for the Foreign Board, 

ifted to the National Board when they 

ent to Puerto Rico. The Harbisons are 

y in New Haven, Connecticut, where 

oth are taking work at the Yale Divinity 
School. 


From many standpoints, Grace Kil- 
bourne Kerr seems “just the right per- 
sn” to do “Report from Tokyo” (page 
16). Since her husband is Adviser on 
M@aChristianity for the Allied Military Gov- 
mment in Japan, she has the dual view- 
@apoint of an Army wife = 
and one close to Ja- 
pan’s spiritual needs. 
orty years ago, when 
ma young preacher 
amed William Camp- 
bell Kerr was looking 
or“just the right per- 

m” to share a mis- 
ionary’s life, he found 
lew Jersey-born Grace Kilbourne, then 

Wellesley. He went to Korea, but came 
back for her in 1912. For seven years they 

orked in Seoul, Korea, as missionaries 

the Koreans, then were transferred to 
ork among the Japanese in Korea. The 
forced their return to this country. 

Wn 1946 Mrs. Kerr was chosen as “just the 
ight person” to pilot a deputation of lead- 
ing church women from the Orient around 
United States.. Mr. Kerr was one of 
first missionaries to return to Japan 
ihis wife was able to follow him early 

1947. 


Nan L. Johnson is a Mid-westerner, 
living in the East. A graduate of 
hwestern University, she worked sev- 

fal years on an Iowa newspaper, left dur- 
the war to join the overseas staff of 
American Red Cross. She served a 
and a half in India and China as Di- 

or of Public Relations, returned to 

his country in 1946. She now spends her 

writing factual articles, from which 

first person “I Am Anti-Semitic” (page 

#5) gives her quite a change in pace, and 
of us a chance for self-appraisal. 
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Not long ago, we had occasion to lunch 
with a group of students from Princeton 
Semirary. It was a revelation to hear the 
various experiences and sources of con- 
viction that had prompted these men to 
choose the ministry, and we welcomed the 
behind-the-scenes glimpse of seminary life. 
We were pleased when Elbert E. Sulli- 
van volunteered to write “Preparing for 
the Ministry” (page 23). We take Mr. 








Sullivan as a reasonable facsimile of the 
type of young men entering the ministry 
today—though oddly enough he grew up 
without any church background or re- 
ligious training. “The Bible, as far as I 
was concerned, was ‘reverently unread,’” 
he says. “My conversion was of a cata- 
clysmic nature, but I have learned since 


that God can speak to a man in a still small 
voice as well as through a whirlwind.” He 
attended UCLA and a small non-Presby- 
terian seminary in Los Angeles, later served 
as an Army chaplain overseas. He has been 
at Princeton Seminary since his Army dis- 
charge two years ago. 


THE COVER 

The young man and young woman on 
the cover are Nancy Drake of German- 
town, Pennsylvania, and Donald Crispin 
of Haddonfield, New Jersey. They are 
representative of the 35,000 young people 
who will take part in Presbyterian sum- 
mer enterprises this year. (See News of 
Youth, page 19.) The two on the cover 
are caravaners. As members of five-man 
teams, they will go from church to church 
this summer, making themselves generally 
useful. Miss Drake, a member of the First 
Presbyterian Church at Germantown, is a 
graduate of Stevens School, Philadelphia, 
where she was school artist and active ia 
dramatics. Mr. Crispin of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Haddonfield, graduates 
this year from Peddie School, Hightstown, 
New Jersey. Baseball, swimming, glee 
club, debating, radio, and science are his 
interests.  (Cever phote by Lerry Williems) 


—— ~ en 
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Ideals into Action 
« Your indignation in the April 24 issue 
for the way the Armed Services Commit- 
tee received the Church’s statement on 
UMT is very revealing. It shows, first, 
our inexperience with political processes. 
. . . It is common experience to receive 
definite appointment and then wait for 
days to speak. That is our beloved, 
bungling, inefficient democratic process. 
... There is no use taking it as a personal 
insult. 
However, if an affront to the cause of 
the Church was demonstrated, the fault 
does not necessarily 
lie with our elected 
representatives. . .. 
If they show scant 
respect for the pre- 
pared statement of the 
Church it reveals their 
estimate of our influ- 
ence. They know that 
church members are 
divided and undecided 
on public issues, indif- 
ferent to the application of Christian prin- 
ciples to government and that only about 
27 per cent of us even bother to vote. 
Until we individual church members 
give concentrated, intelligent, active sup- 
port to our Social Education and Action 
programs, until we translate our vague 
ideals into thousands of letters to con- 
gressmen and ballots in the box, we can 
expect our leaders to be received with in- 
difference or even rudeness in Washington. 
—Jvuttet S. BLANCHARD 
Dayton, Ohio 


Wandering Whitworth 


« With reference to an article on choir 
services in the news column on page 4 of 
your May 8 issue, you say the choir from 
Whitworth College, Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington, will sing at General Assembly. 
Whitworth, which is the only Presbyterian 
College in the Synod of Washington, is 
located in Spokane. Undoubtedly the per- 
son who wrote this article became con- 
fused with Whitman College, which is in 
Walla Walla. 

I do hope this mistake will not be re- 
peated. It does cause quite a bit of con- 
tention out here because of the natural 
rivalry between the two colleges and the 
similarity of names. 

—Bruce McCoLiovcn 


Dir., Public Relations 
Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash, 


« Spokane is very proud of Whitworth 
College choir; Walla Walla is equally 
proud of Whitman. 


—Mnrs. W. E. Erickson 
Spokane, Wash. 


For Widening the Circle 


« More than fifty years ago I joined th 
First Presbyterian Church of Durang 
Colorado, and have been a member ¢ 
some church organization continually sing 
that time. It is my opinion that the pm 
gram of most churches is too much a neg. 
tive program: “Thou shalt not do this 
and “Thou shalt not do that,” whereas] 
believe the program should be positive: 
“Thou shalt love God; Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor”; and who is my neighbor? | 
like the parable of the Good Samaritan. , ., 

If we limit our work and efforts to th 
members of our own Church or those why 
we think may become members I believe 
we fall far short of the work Jesus woul 
have us do. 

In our own community of Grand Jun 
tion, Colorado, we have Negroes, Mex 
cans, people from Japan, Greece, Italy, 
Germany, Sweden, Finland, Russia aij 
many other countries; also Jews, Cath 
lics, Mormons and members of mam 
other religious denominations. 

I believe we should be friendly with dj 
these people and offer a helping } 
whenever we have the opportunity 
that being friendly and offering our he 
should extend to those of all walks of lif 
whether they be janitor, scrub woma 
washer woman or street sweeper. ... 

—wW. E. Fam 
Grand Junction, C 


Missing Men 

« Your cover for May 8 is typical. 
shows the Reverend F. Paul McCon 
greeting church-goers. Seen are one mi 
ister, two laymen, SIX women. Is thi 
a national average? The $64 question 
“Where are all the men?” Has the 
Life Movement affected their church 
tendance? Will the organization of Pr 
byterian men be the solution to met 
church services? 


—Rev. Witi1am P. Coe 
Adena, 0 


PresBYTERIAN Lire is also curious ab 
the national average. We would welcé 
(Continued on page 
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160th General Assembly: 
Rededication 


“J wonder, when God looks down upon 
ws, if our few pitiable dollars and our few 
marginal hours of time contributed to His 
work is a sufficient answer to the tremen- 
dous need which surrounds us. Our Chris- 
tianity needs to become something so tre- 
mendously greater than it has ever been 
before in history that it will be a new kind 
of Christianity. Unless we achieve to that 
new standard, I fear we will fail Him in 
this hour of destiny.”——JEss— Hays Barrp. 

This statement of the new Moderator 
was the challenge faced by the 160th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
US.A. As the hundreds of Commissioners 
and visitors left Seattle after the Assem- 
bly, the challenge was firmly imbedded in 
their minds. The actions of the General 
Assembly had proved that point. The big 
news of the General Assembly was the 
spirit of rededication of Christianity and 
to the work which Christians face in the 
troubled world of today. The Presbyterian 
Church was going to do its best to achieve 
“a different kind of Christianity.” 

Here are some of the highlights of the 
i6oth General Assembly: 

On the opening day of the Assembly, 
Dr. Jesse H. Baird, President of San Fran- 
cisco Theological Seminary, was elected 
Moderator, winning over Dr. Clifford E. 
Barbour, pastor of the Second Presbyte- 
tian Church, Knoxville, Tennessee, in one 
of the closest races in the history of the 
Church (see column 3). First official ac- 
tion of the new honorary head of the 
Presbyterian Church was to appoint Dr. 
Barbour as Vice-Moderator. 

Near the end of the meeting, the Gen- 
tral Assembly adopted a record-breaking 
1999 Church budget of $18,960,086 (see 
page 6). The Commissioners also learned 
that over 93 per cent of the $27,000,000 
Restoration Fund had been raised (see 
page 7). 

The Assembly reaffirmed, despite mo- 
tions to the contrary, the Church’s his- 
toric position of opposition to peacetime 
Conscription (see page g). The General 
Assembly also urged “constructive states- 
manship” on the part of the U.S. in deal- 
ings with Russia. 

Dr. William Barrow Pugh, Stated Clerk 
ofthe General Assembly since 1938, was 
elected by acclamation for a third five- 
far term. The Assembly approved the 
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constitution and officers of the National 
Council of Presbyterian Men, and author- 
ized the establishment of a Department 
of Religious Radio (see page 9g). 

The Assembly Commissioners called on 
individual churches to increase the sal- 
aries of pastors in line with the rising costs 
of living (see page 8). They voted to give 
displaced persons every possible kind of 
assistance. They elected Elder Herbert 
Millen, Judge of the Philadelphia Munici- 
pal Court, as the first Negro ever to serve 
on the General Council, strategic planning 
and supervisory body of the Church. 

They learned of the extreme shortage 
of ministers and theological students (see 
page 8), greeted Dr. Jose Coffin, first 
Moderator of the new General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in Mexico, 
heard many important reports and speeches, 
including 4 discussion of race relations by 
the Reverend James Robinson, of the 
Church of the Master, New York City, 
and Henry Luce, editor of Time, Life, 
and Fortune. They also acted to restrict 
functions of retired and resigned clergy- 
men, and voted to continue a special com- 
mittee studying Church organization. 





Democracy in Action: 


The Moderator Election 


At the Women’s University Club in 
Seattle, hostesses viewed their many tables 
of cakes, punch, and sandwiches, prepared 
for the reception for the new Moderator 
of the General Assembly, and wondered 
if the guests would ever come. The recep- 
tion was scheduled for four o’clock, but 
the Moderator had not yet been elected. 
In the First Presbyterian Church at 6 
P.M., the ballots of twenty-two votinz 
sections were being tallied for the fifth 
time. Eight hundred eighty commission- 
ers and nearly two thousand spectators 
were eagerly awaiting the result. 

At three o’clock, when the balloting be- 
gan, three men had been nominated for 
the highest honorary office in the Presby- 
terian Church. The Reverend Ganse Lit- 
tle, pastor of the Broad Street Church, 
Columbus, Ohio, in his nominating speech 
had placed before the Assembly the name 
of the Reverend Dr. George Emerson 
Barnes, pastor of the Overbrook Presby- 
terian Church in Philadelphia. Dr. Barnes 
is well known for his outstanding work 


The Presbyterian Church's two new honorary officers. Vice-Moderater Clifford 
E. Barbour (left) talks with Moderator Jesse H. Baird at General Assembly. 
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as chairman of the Restoration Fund and 
as executive chairman of the Church’s 
United World Emergency Fund. Dr. 
Barnes’ nomination was seconded by the 
Reverend R. Park Johnson, pastor of Sec- 
ond Church, Kansas City, Missouri. 

The Reverend Dr. Clifford Edward Bar- 
bour, pastor for twenty years of the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, was nominated by the Reverend 
Raymond C. Rankin, pastor of the Linsay 
Memorial Church, Memphis, Tennessee. 
Dr. Barbour, whose nomination was sec- 
onded by the Reverend C. Marshall Muir, 
pastor of First Church, East Orange, New 
Jersey, is widely admired throughout the 
South in both the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A.-and the Presbyterian Church, U.S. 

The Reverend Eugene C. Blake, 
pastor of the Pasadena (California) Pres- 
byterian Church, nominating the Reverend 
Dr. Jesse Hays Baird, president of San 
Francisco Theological Seminary, reminded 
the commissioners of the work Dr. Baird 
had done on the Council of Theological 
Education and in parish ministry. Dr. 
Baird’s nomination was seconded by the 
Reverend Frank F. Warren; president of 
Whitworth College, Spokane, Washington. 

At the end of the fourth ballot the score 
had stood: for the Reverend Jesse Hays 
Baird, 439 votes; for the Reverend Clifford 
Edward Barbour, 438. According to the 
Constitution of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. an election is won when a candi- 
date receives more than half of all votes 
cast. In this election the winning candi- 
date would have to receive a total of 441 
on the last ballot. 


While they waited the Commissioners 
consulted their improvised score sheets 
and noted the trend. On the first ballot, 
Dr. Baird led with 325 votes; Dr. Barbour 
was second with 304; Dr. Barnes had re- 
ceived 252. Stated Clerk Dr. William 
Barrow Pugh’s reverberating voice an- 
nounced the results of the second ballot, 
“Barnes, 155; Barbour, 359; Baird, 365.” 
Although Dr. Baird still led, Clifford Bar- 
bour had gained more of the initial George 
Barnes support and the question was—to 
whom would the remaining Barnes follow- 
ers turn. Dr. Barbour was in the number 
one position at the end of the third ballot 
with 406, a four-vote lead over Dr. Baird. 

At this point Moderator Wilbur LaRoe 
recognized Commissioner George Emerson 
Barnes representing the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia. Dr. Barnes thanked the 
Commissioners who had voted for him and 
withdrew his name from further consid- 
eration by the 160th General Assembly. 

Veterans of many General Assemblies 
could not recall a Moderator election that 
had been so close. Newsmen waiting at 
tables just below the rostrum totted their 
columns after the fifth ballot and hap- 
pily noted that this time there had been an 
election. In whispers they asked the 
Stated Clerk to confirm their own mathe- 
matics. Dr. William Barrow Pugh was 
taking no chances. “We're having it 
checked and double checked,” he said. 
No wonder. On the final ballot the win- 
ning candidate had received 441 votes, 
exactly the minimum required for election. 

The new Moderator: Jesse Hays 
Baird. 

The commissioners and visitors stood 
up to applaud as the tall gray haired theo- 
logical seminary president appeared in the 
pulpit. Wilbur La Roe, Jr., retiring Mod- 
erator, who has traveled more than 75,000 


General Assembly. Retiring Moderator LaRoe gives sermon at opening session. 
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miles visiting Presbyterian centers in the 
United States and Alaska, was ready tp 
invest his successor with the symbol of 
leadership. “In turning this gavel over ty 
you, I charge you to use it in such a map. 
ner as to protect freedom of speech, tp 
see that nothing is railroaded through this 
Assembly, and to protect the democratic 
process characteristic of our Church.” 

Dr. Baird received the gavel, shog 
his head, grinned, remarked: “This ite 
most interesting twelve-inning ball 
in which I ever played.” To Wilbur 
Roe, Jr. he said, “It is most aweso 
be your successor. You have 
strated, sir, that in the Presbyt 
Church men of God do not all wear the 
cloth. I want to ask you, sir, to pray for 
me.’ 

Wilbur La Roe was quick to reply, The 
whole Church will pray for you.” . 

In the momentary silence that followed 
a commissioner who had found his way 
the front of the congregation spoke, 4 
move, sir, that your election be mate 
unanimous.” There was normal applause 
for the motion which quickly carried, but 
the applause swelled to a crescendo as all 
present recognized the man on steel 
crutches who had spoken, now making 
his way to the rear of the church. He was 
Clifford Edward Barbour. 

There could have been no finer dem- 
onstration of a democratic election. The 
Commissioners had had to make a difi- 
cult choice. Each candidate was sincerely 
respected. Each commissioner had been 
prepared to greet the election results, 
whatever they might be, with genuine sat- 
isfaction. As for the candidates, the new 
Moderator said later on, “Barnes, Bar- 
bour, and Baird had been having the time 
of their lives talking things over in a 
small room nearby.” 

To the commissioners of the 160th Gen- 
eral Assembly, coming from every state 
in the Union, Dr. Baird voiced a thought 
that must have occurred to all. If the 
same spirit that characterized this Church 
election were to be present in national 
political conventions, democracy in Amer- 
ica would come to its fullest expression. 


General Assembly Votes 
Record 1949 Budget 


No, the figure wasn’t a mistake. Some 
people thought it was when they heard it 
given by Frank M. Totton, chairman of 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., commit- 
tee on budget and finance before the Ger- 
eral Assembly. But the Church’s Geneml 
Council, along with Boards, Agencies, the 
Joint Budget Conference, and five are 
conferences, had worked long and hard to 
arrive at the series of numbers read off by 
Mr. Totton. 

The figure read $18,960,086. It was they? 
proposed 1949 Benevolence Budget for 
the Presbyterian Church. The sum wa 
$1,515,855 over this year’s record-break 
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ing budget. Even though 1947’s budget 
yas not fully subscribed, and even though 
there were doubts that the current budget 
total of $17,444,231 would be reached, 
the Church’s finance experts, backed by 
curchmen from every part of the nation, 
believed that a larger budget was abso- 
lutely necessary. In fact, the budget and 
fnance committee stated that “the total 
wgent needs call for several millions in 
acess of any amount which it was con- 
sidered practical to recommend.” 

But where was this money to come 
fom? The committee recommended that 
the Church Benevolence Budget (largest 
part of the total budget) be increased by 
th Gen-§2 cool $1,000,000. The other $515,855 
-y state gvould come from the women of the 
thought Church, who had already set their 1949 

If the B val at $2,600,000, $520,000 higher than 
Church ffttis year. 
national § And where would the increases go? 
1 Amer- @ That was the toughest problem for the 
ssion. judget men because the need was so great 
inevery phase of Presbyterian work. Of 
the million-dollar increase in the Church 
Budget, $362,000 was slated for a new 
program of assistance to European churches 
Some Me be conducted by the Board of Foreign 
heard it Missions. 
man off The rest of the million would be 
-ommit- Billocated to the regular work programs of 
he Gen- ge Church as follows: National Missions, 
General $974,000; Foreign Missions, $300,000; 
ies, the @Uristian Education, $117,000; Theologi- 
ve areagel Education, $35,000; American Bible 
hard toiety, $8,000, and the Federal Council 
d off by Churches, $4,000. The women of the 

Lurch would allocate their increase to the 
was thefPaards of Christian Education and For- 
get forge and National Missions. The Board 
um wasi" Christian Education would receive 
j-break-P"0,000; the Foreign and National Mis- 
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Principals at General Assembly Interracial Fellowship meeting. From left are 
the Reverend James H. Robinson, Moderator Baird, and Henry R. Luce. 


sions Boards, $200,000 apiece. 

But the biggest question of all was: 
would the General Assembly vote to ac- 
cept this tremendous budget for 1949? 
The presentation of the budget by Mr. 
Totton was made on the second day of 
the General Assembly. On the day before 
the General Assembly dissolved, the vote 
was taken. The answer was a resounding 
yes. The Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 
had taken on one of the toughest assign- 
ments in its history. 


Not Enough, but 
Still a Record 


The Restoration Fund had fallen short 
of its goal of $27,000,000, but this fact 
was almost forgotten when the Reverend 
Dr. George Emerson Barnes (see page 5), 
chairman of the Restoration Fund, started 
reading his report before the General As- 
sembly. 

The $25,101,432 which Presbyterians 
had contributed during the three years of 
the drive, Dr. Barnes told the Assembly, 
was the largest amount ever raised by the 
Presbyterian Church—or by any denom- 
ination of similar size—for a specific 
project in the history of Protestantism. 

The Restoration Fund has received 
the widest participation throughout the 
Church which any cause has ever received. 
Of the 8,523 Presbyterian U.S.A. churches, 
8,126 churches contributed to the Restora- 
tion Fund. This is the largest number of 
Presbyterian churches that has ever re- 
sponded to any single appeal. Only 397, 
or 44 per cent, of the churches had no 
share in the Fund. 

Eleven synods met or exceeded their 
Restoration Fund quotas. Ranking above 
all others was the Synod of Catawba, 





which had over-subscribed by 7 per cent 
its quota of $71,199. 

The two-month intensified drive for 
funds which started on April 4 this year 
netted the Church $901,432. 

Though the date ending the drive (May 
30) had passed, the Restoration Fund 
Commission was not throwing in the towel. 

The General Assembly had voted that it 
should continue to press for collection of 
the full $27,000,000 until June 1, 1949, 
the date the Commission expires. 

And then, just before the General As- 
sembly dissolved, the latest figures on the 
Restoration Fund drive were presented to 
the General Assembly. In the last two 
weeks of May, the Restoration Fund had 
received more than $68,000 in pledges, 
bringing the total to $25,168,175. Of this 
amount, $20,179,876 had been paid in 
cash. 


Presbyterian Women 


Show the Way 


Friday, May 28, was Women’s Day at 
the General Assembly. More than a thou- 
sand Presbyterian women from all over 
the United States crowded into Seattle’s 
Plymouth Congregational Church to at- 
tend an all-day program sponsored by the 
National Council of Presbyterian Wom- 
en’s Organizations and prepared especially 
for them. 

Reconciliation was one of the themes 
stressed at the churchwomen’s meeting. 
Miss Mildred Roe, recently returned from 
fourteen months as a Y.W.C.A. executive 
in Japan, said, “Reconciliation demands, 
immediately, our sacrificial labor with 
patience and love that the wounds made 
by war may be healed.” She spoke of con- 
ditions in Japan and of Christian America’s 
responsibility in today’s world. She said 
that no person was victorious today until 
that person had truly accepted Christian- 
ity. “We know the means to use, we have 
the tools,” she added. “The question is, 
shall we do what we know needs to be 
done? Have we the consecration to heal 
the wounds of war?” 

Miss Fatimeh Behaeddin of Iran, a 
member of the international Fellowship 
Mission (P. L. Feb. 14) sponsored by The 
Board of Foreign Missions, told the Pres- 
byterian women about conditions in Iran 
and the extreme need for Christian wit- 
ness in her country. She said that a new 
generation almost completely atheistic 
and materialistic was growing up in Iran. 
She spoke of the worth of Christian 
schools in Iran and said, “If I had not 
been in a mission school, I myself would 
still be a Moslem.” 

The problem of Christian education 
came again before the churchwomen when 
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Dr. Clarence G. Salsbury, “Big Doctor” 
of the Presbyterian Church’s Navajo In- 
dian mission at Ganado, Arizona, told of 
the accomplishments of education among 
the Navajos. Dr. Salsbury said that Nava- 
jo Indian children, if given half an oppor- 
tunity, are able to absorb just as much 
education as their white cousins. 

While the women in the Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church were hearing these re- 
ports and listening to the choirs of Sheldon 
Jackson Junior College, Sitka, Alaska, and 
Whitworth College, Spokane, Washington, 
Mrs. John M. Irvine (P. L. June 5) stood 
before a crowd of women and men in an- 
other church. 

Mrs. Irvine, as president of the Council 
of Women’s Organizations was giving the 
annual report of the Women’s Council to 
the Commissioners of the General Assem- 
bly in Seattle’s First Presbyterian Church. 

Mrs. Irvine had a lot to say. She told 
the General Assembly of the increased 
activity of Presbyterian women in such 
areas of Church life as the New Life 
Movement, leadership training, missionary 
education, and inter-church cooperation. 
She told of the new projects which the 
churchwomen were supporting. These 
projects include sending out thirty new 
missionaries, sponsoring new buildings in 
Ganado, Arizona; Ferozepur and Ambala 
City, Punjab, India; and for the Quiche 
Indians in Guatemala, and expanding 
Westminster Foundations and student aid 
throughout the United States. 

The formation of 119 new women’s so- 
cieties in the Church during 1946-47 was 
also announced by Mrs. Irvine. She re- 
ported a membership gain of over 45,000 
and said that total membership was over 
400,000. 

She told how the Women’s Council had 
oversubscribed its 1947 budget of $1,522,- 
500 by more than $54,000. This figure, 
Mrs. Irvine said, was “over and above 
their regular benevolence gifts to the 
Church.” 

She added that $1,999,070.28 of the 
$2,080,000 budget adopted for 1948 had 
already been pledged as of last month. 
She said modestly, “The enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of women in the advancing 
work of the Church would lead us to ex- 
pect that we shall more than fulfill our 
General Council’s request during this 
year.” 

Mrs. Irvine didn’t say anything about 
the Presbyterian women’s share of the 
Church budget for 1949 (page 6). The 
facts spoke for themselves. The Presby- 
terian women had increased their share 
for 1949 by 25 per cent to $2,600,000. In 
doing so they had led the way to the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s adoption of the largest 
budget in the Church’s history. 
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Donegal Overture Wins 


In view of the rising cost of living, 
the General Assembly agreed after a 
strong appeal from the floor of the Assem- 
bly that the salaries of ministers should 
be increased. 

Adopting a recommendation made by 
the Presbytery of Donegal, Pennsylvania, 
the delegates voted that the moderator 
and stated clerk of each presbytery be di- 
rected to call the attention of the session 
of every church to the increased cost of 
living, review the salaries of pastors, and 
report to presbytery whatever increases 
have been or could be made. It was also 
voted that each presbytery appoint a com- 
mittee of laymen to study these reports. 

The matter of ministers’ salaries, im- 
portant as it is, came perilously close to 
being shelved by the General Assembly. 
When the Committee on Bills and Over- 
tures, which decides what matters should 
come before the Assembly, received the 
overture on ministers’ salaries they re- 
jected it as a matter concerning the pres- 
byteries and not the General Assembly. 
Stung by the committee’s action, Elder 
Samuel O. Slaymaker, a member of the 
General Council of the Church, jumped to 
his feet to protest. “The committee study- 
ing (ministers’ salaries) .. . for two years 
has been inactive. In those two years the 
cost of living has gone up 33 per cent. 
Ministers cannot eat unreported reports,” 
Mr. Slaymaker declared. 

Convinced of the urgency of the prob- 
lem the commissioners overrode the com- 
mittee’s recommendation and adopted 
Donegal Presbytery’s overture. 


Disappointment 


On the day before adjournment, the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., received some bad news 
from Atlanta, Georgia. The news con- 
cerned reunion with the Presbyterian 





McCormick’s Dr. Robert Worth Frank 


Church, U.S. The Seattle General Assem. 
bly had agreed earlier to meet the wishes 
of the southern church in postponing ac. 
tion on reunion until 1949. Then, just as 
the commissioners were close to complet. 
ing their work, a telegram arrived with 
the decision of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S., on reunion. 

The news was this. By unanimous de. 
cision the Presbyterian U.S. General As. 
sembly agreed to postpone for five yearsa 
vote on reunion with the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. 

The action came as a compromise be- 
tween those who wanted to vote on the 
proposal now in an effort to defeat it, and 
the Committee on Union, which favored 
placing the plan on the 1949 church 
docket. 

Dr. L. Nelson Bell of Montreat, North 
Carolina, proposed the five-year delay as 
being to the “best interest of the church” 
in order to stop agitation over union for 
the present. He said such agitation was 
retarding the Church’s “Program of Prog- 
ress” and other work. 

Both opponents and proponents of the 
union plan considered the compromise as 
a victory. 

The telegram giving the news of the 
five-year postponement was read to the 
U.S.A. Church by Dr. William Barrow 
Pugh, newly reelected stated clerk of the 
General Assembly. He termed it a “great 
disappointment,” but added that the mes- 
sage had been anticipated to some extent. 

Dr. Pugh pointed out that the south 
ern church members had been in some 
“very bitter” fights over whether their 
denomination should remain in the Federal 
Council of Churches, and that friends of 
reunion in the southern group felt that to 
force a vote on reunion with the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A. at this time would 
bring about its defeat. 

A reply from Seattle to the southem 
church expressed “deep regret” over the 
postponement and added that the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A. stood “ready to 
proceed to the completion of the plan and 
meanwhile to join earnestly with you in 
cultivating closer acquaintance and pre 
moting fuller cooperation.” 

The message added that the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A. was “looking for 
ward prayerfully to the day when we may 
be one.” 


Dr. Frank Calls 


For More Ministers 


A not-so-rosy picture of Presbyteriat 
theological seminaries was presented @# 
the General Assembly by a man who & 
president of one. 

There is an urgent need to double t 
present number of students in seminar 
and to keep it doubled for the next té 
years, according to Dr. Robert Wort 
Frank, new president of the Presbyteri 
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was the man for the job of director of the 
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Sheldon Jackson choir of Sitka, Alaska, greeted by the Rev. D. W. Cram, Seattle, 
after their 1000-mile trip to the General Assembly on the “Princeton-Hall.” 
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Church decided it wanted a department. 

Late last month, at the General Assem- 
bly in Seattle, the Church decided to have 
a radio department. It also picked the 
man to lead it. He is the Reverend Clay- 
ton T. Griswold, director of the Youth 
Budget Plan of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A. He is also Youth Work Chairman 
of the United Stewardship Council of the 
United States and Canada, and a member 
of the Cooperative Council on Missionary 
Education of the Presbyterian Church. 
The new director is a member of the Ra- 
dio Commission of the Federal Council 
of Churches and secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Religious Radio of the Presby- 
terian Church. 

Dr. Griswold’s new job promises to keep 
him busy. In order to devote his . full 
attention to it he is resigning as director 
of the Youth Budget Plan. 


“The Only Defense. . .” 


A strong statement against Communism 
was delivered at the General Assembly by 
the Reverend Robert M. Skinner, pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church of Westfield, 
New Jersey, in one of the many able 
speeches and sermons presented at Seattle. 

“The answer to the crisis of our times 
will not be found in a new and bloodier 
war between East and West,” Mr. Skinner 
told his audience at a popular meeting on 
the New Life Movement. “The battle line 
is spiritual and is drawn between two ways 
of life. It happens that the two principal 
exponents of these contrasting ways of life 
are also the two most powerful nations 
from a material and military point of 
view. That makes for confusion of think- 





ing and general confusion of the issues. 

“As Christians our struggle is not 
against Russia. It is against a godless, 
pagan, materialistic philosophy of life 
which has crystallized itself in a powerful, 
evangelistic, missionary-minded group 
called ‘Communists.’ This man-made phi- 
losophy of the Communists manifests it- 
self in other forms also. The Communists 
happen to be more zealous about it and 
better organized than any other group... . 
Ours is a battle of life—not the preserva- 
tion of the same old life of littleness, fear 
and frustration, but a new life of wide 
horizons, freedom and love.” 

Dr. Skinner went on to say, “Wherever 
we go, whatever we read, with whomever 
we talk, we are faced with the pressing 
question concerning the inroads that Com- 
munism is making upon the life of West- 
ern civilization. We have been propa- 
gandized into thinking that we can stop 
Communism with universal military train- 
ing, the draft, the atomic bomb, and a 
large military establishment. We know, 
however, that an idea cannot be stopped 
with guns. . . . The only defense against 
the advance of a false faith is the estab- 
lishment of a militantly active, evange- 
listic true faith.” 


Presbyterian Church 
Speaks Its Mind 


Commissioners to the 160th General 
Assembly established the official position 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. on a 
number of important current issues after 
hearing Dr. Ganse Little, chairman of the 
Church’s Division of Social Education and 
Action, introduced the report of the 
Standing Committee on Social Education 
and Action. 

Foremost among these issues was peace- 
time military conscription, Reaffirming 
the historic position of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. against conscription, the 
General Assembly approved the following 
statement: “We believe the most ominous 
present threat to freedom and the peace 
of the world lies in the militarization of 
the nations. The United States as the 
leading world power should take bold 
steps to reverse such a trend. To date, 
our national tendency has been to fall in 
with and to accentuate rather than to re- 
tard this trend. . . . We believe that a 
system of voluntary recruitment will pro- 
vide adequate defense if administered by 
leaders who believe in it. Because of our 
industrial and military potentialities re- 
vealed in the last war, because of our 
capacity for mobilization, and because of 
the resources inherent in the voluntary 
system, we go on record as opposing com- 
pulsory military training and the use of 
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the draft in peacetime.” Several motions 
to make the matter of opposition to peace- 
time conscription a matter for each indi- 
vidual to determine according to his own 
conscience, the Church not taking sides, 
were defeated. 

At the same session the General As- 
sembly made clear the Church’s stand on 
the United Nations, Palestine, interna- 
tional trade, ERP, housing, immigration of 
displaced persons, church and state, mili- 
tarism, Russia, and civil rights. 

The most strongly worded statement 
was the one on housing. “We believe that 
the tardiness, obstructive tactics, and in- 
ertia exhibited in meeting the housing 
shortage represent the most shameful vio- 
lation of common decency and the most 
flagrant dereliction from our social duty 
to veterans in the postwar record of the 
American Congress. We repudiated our 
pledges to those who fought for our homes 
by denying them houses.” 

Approval was given to the provisions 
of the Stratton Bill concerning admission 
of Displaced Persons to this country. “The 
United States should pass legislation to 
bring in at least 400,000 Displaced Per- 
sons during the next four years. . . . Peo- 
ple brought in should be admitted as Dis- 
placed Persons regardless of their nation- 
ality. They should be admitted by special 
legislation outside our regular quota sys- 
tem. Our church people should stand 
ready to open their homes and provide 
work for these unfortunate victims of 
war.” 

The element of political expediency, 
which has been the most shameful aspect 
of the tragic Palestine situation, was de- 
nounced. “The Palestine situation is an 
intricate problem that has been tragically 
confused by political expedience. We be- 
lieve that a solution to the problem will 
be achieved only by a return to the prin- 
ciple of faithful devotion to the welfare, 
needs, and rights of both the Jewish and 
Arab peoples.” 


Presbyterian Journals 
Consolidate in July 


The country’s youngest and oldest na- 
tional Presbyterian magazines consolidated 
late last month when an agreement was 
effected between PRESBYTERIAN LiFE and 
The Presbyterian, 117-year-old independ- 
ent church paper. 

The news was disclosed at the General 
Assembly when the Reverend Dr. William 
Thomson Hanzsche, president of the board 
of directors of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, an- 
nounced that The Presbyterian would 
merge with the four-month-old official 
publication of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A. 
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Three Alaskans look at National Mis- 
sions exhibit at General Assembly. 
From left are Elder Paul Silook, St. 
Lawrence Island; Rev. N. H. Champlin, 
Fairbanks; Mrs. V. Alfsen, Matanuska. 


The Presbyterian, one of the oldest re- 
ligious magazines in the country, will 
discontinue publication with its June 26 
issue. PRESBYTERIAN LiFe will fulfill paid 
subscriptions to The Presbyterian for a 
period not to exceed three years. Begin- 
ning July 3, paid subscribers to The Pres- 
byterian will receive PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 

February 16, 1831, was the birthday of 
Presbyterian journalism on a _ national 
scale. On that day, a four-page newspaper- 
sized journal was published in Philadel- 
phia. It was begun by a group of Penn- 
sylvania clergymen and laymen who were 
disturbed by the new and “lax” doctrines 
of the Congregational Church which were 
filtering into the Presbyterian Church. 
The purpose of the journal was to present 
the news and meaning of true Presby- 
terianism. In keeping with this purpose, 
it was called The Presbyterian. 

First editor of the new weekly paper 
was the Reverend John Burtt. Since the 
journal was not and never has been an 
official publication, it received no financial 
support from the Church. Funds had to 
come entirely from subscriptions and con- 
tributions. The founders and their friends 
gave $100 apiece to start The Presby- 
terian. Starting circulation of the paper 
was 2,000 and printing costs ran to $65 
a week. 

The first full-time editor of The 
Presbyterian was the Reverend William 
M. Engles, pastor of Philadelphia’s 
Seventh Presbyterian Church and one of 
the founders of the paper. Mr. Engles 
took over the publication in 1834. 

The three-year-old Presbyterian was in 
a bad way when Mr. Engles appeared on 
the scene. It was several thousands of 
dollars in debt to the printer. Contribu- 


tions were scanty and the number of sub. 
scribers so small that it looked as though 
the infant journal would die before it had 
taken its first real steps. But Mr. Engle 
revived it with a bold decision. He of. 
fered to edit the journal without salary 
for six months if the printers would con. 
tinue. The printing company agreed to the 
offer, and by the end of six months, Th 
Presbyterian was on its feet. Friends of 
the editor in New York provided money 
for his support during the trial period. 

Editor Engles kept at the job for al. 
most’ thirty years before he died. Th 
Presbyterian weathered the Civil War and 
the split in the Presbyterian Church large. 
ly through the editorial leadership of the 
Reverend Matthew B. Grier, son of one 
of the founders of the paper. In 1873 the 
Reverend Samuel A. Mutchmore pur 
chased controlling interest in The Presby. 
terian and became editor, with Dr. Grier 
remaining as senior editor. This team re- 
mained on the job until just before the 
turn of the century. 

In 1905, the Robinson family, in the 
person of the Reverend Dr. W. Courtland 
Robinson, took over the editorship of 
The Presbyterian. Dr. Robinson was suc- 
ceeded in 1934 by his son, the Reverend 
Dr. Stewart M. Robinson. The young Dr. 
Robinson, now pastor of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
was a.man of limitless energy. When he 
had his appendix removed in 1939, he in- 
sisted upon sitting up two days after the 
operation to write the editorials for that 
week’s issue. 

On October 3, 1946, the last of The 
Presbyterian’s editors, the Reverend Jarvis 
S. Morris, former president of the Poly- 
technic Institute of Puerto Rico, took 
over. The soft-spoken 46-year-old educa 
tor and scholar (he holds degrees from 
Park College, Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, Princeton University, Union Theo 
logical Seminary, studied at the University 
of Berlin) ran the magazine as a weekly 
until last February, when The Presby- 
terian changed for the first time in its his- 
tory to a bi-weekly because of increased 
publishing costs and the small size of its 
staff. On May 1, the staff of The Presby 
terian was forced to move from its Phila 
delphia editorial offices when the office 
lease was not renewed. The last fi 
issues of The Presbyterian were prepa 
in Dr. Morris’ home at Woodbury Heig’ 
New Jersey. $ 


Dining Car Service 


The r6oth General Assembly held 
first official meeting on Thursday, } 
27. Pre-Assembfy conferences on- E 
gelism were held on Tuesday and Wedr 
day. But in a sense the General Assem 
began earlier—on Sunday, May 23. 

That day the Milwaukee Road's “ 
lumbian” was winding and climbing 
way through the Bitter Root Mountaifs 
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of Montana toward Seattle. On the train, 
en route to the Assembly, were Presby- 
terian ministers, elders, and officials. Also 
aboard the “Columbian” were twenty-four 
soldiers to whom Seattle was the point of 
embarkation for Japan. : 

“Say,” said one of the soldiers, “with 
all you preachers, we ought to have church 
today.” Several others echoed the request, 
and that evening a service was held in the 
train’s dining car. The diner was crowded. 

An electrical engineer of the Milwaukee 
Road, returning from an inspection trip, 
offered the prayer. He was Earl C. Barnes, 
an elder in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Seattle. The Reverend George Ossentjuk, 
Chicago, and the Reverend Frank Cody, 
Louisville, Mississippi, read the Scrip- 
tures, and Dr. Gordon W. Mattice, of the 
Board of Christian Education, presented 
the meditation. 

After the service a man and wife, 
Roman Catholics on a vacation trip, came 
to the Reverend Dr. Mattice. They said, 
“This is one of the most wonderful things 
about America; here we Roman Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews can all together 
enjoy the blessings of our freedom, and 
worship God together. Thank you for 
bringing this day to a perfect ending.” 


Seattle Preparation 


After more than five months of hard 
work, members of the Presbytery of Seat- 
tle relaxed last week. The General Assem- 
bly was over, and so was the presbytery’s 
fine job as host to the hundreds of Com- 
missioners and visitors to the Seattle 
meeting. 

Guiding the large local committee on 


arrangements for the General Assembly 
was Dr. F. Paul McConkey, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Seattle, scene 
of the General Assembly business sessions. 
Dr. McConkey headed the executive sec- 
tion of the committee, which included 
pastors, elders, churchwomen, and young 
people of the presbytery. He was assisted 
by Elder J. A. Rokes, secretary of the 
committee and long-time stated clerk of 
the Seattle Presbytery. 

The Presbytery committee was broken 
down into twenty sub-committees, each 
sub-committee with a separate duty. They 
included groups responsible for hospitality, 
receptions, ushering, music, decorations, 
banquets, youth meetings, finance, pub- 
licity, and sightseeing. 

Dr. McConkey first outlined these du- 
ties to the executive section of the com- 
mittee in December of 1947. Monthly 
meetings of the sub-committees began in 
January as each group worked on specific 
plans for its part in the General Assembly. 
A budget of $4,000 was adopted and 
raised by the churches of the Presbytery 
to meet the special expenses of entertain- 
ing the Assembly. 

The Reverend Lemuel P. Putnam, 
formerly one of the Synod directors for 
the Restoration Fund, was engaged as an 
executive for the committee which opened 
an office in one of the First Presbyterian 
Church's classrooms. John Klebe was se- 
cured to assist in office management; he 
handled the many details of mailing and 
correspondence that arose. 

Captain E. H. Van Patten, an elder in 
the Westminster Church, had charge of 
the hospitality arrangements, and with his 
assistants made the hotel reservations for 


























































































































The ministers Brown. From left are William A., Clyde, William M., Paul, Joe. 
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the hundreds of Commissioners and visi- 
tors. The information desk, mail service, 
first aid, were handled by women selected 
by Seattle’s Presbyterian churches. 

The Seattle finance sub-committee was 
a “no preacher-allowed” group, with Elder 
Robert B. Rogers, assistant chief of Seat- 
tle’s Fire Department, es chairman. Mr. 
Rogers often had a tough time with his 
committee because of the fire sirens which 
happened to blow when the committee was 
in session. When the sirens were heard 
on the streets below, suggestions would be 
offered to “Chief” Rogers that he had bet- 
ter get on his horse lest he miss a big one. 


Five in One 


Among the members of the graduating 
class of Western Theological Seminary 
who sat listening to the commencement 
address in Pittsburgh’s East Liberty Pres- 
byterian Church was slender, dark-haired 
Joseph Brown. 

Like his classmates, Joe was to receive 
the degree of Bacheler of Sacred Theol- 
ogy. But one thing set him apart from 
the others. When he walked up to re- 
ceive his diploma he became the fifth and 
final member of the Brown family to enter 
the ministry from Western Seminary. 

Witnessing the graduation ceremony 
were the rest of the Browns. There was 
William, the oldest brother, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Mercer, 
Pennsylvania; Paul, who is studying for 
his doctor’s degree in theology at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Canada; Clyde, study- 
ing for his doctor’s degree at Hartford 
Seminary Foundation; and the father, the 
Reverend William A. Brown, now retired, 
who is living in the little town of Blairs 
Mills, Pennsylvania, where the boys grew 


Mr. Brown received his degree from 
Western Seminary in 1896. He received 
his college degree at Franklin College. His 
sons all went to Maryville College in 
Tennessee. 

The father of four ministers said, “I’m 
beyond pride, but I expect some more de- 
grees from my sons. I also expect achieve- 
ment without recognition.” 


New Australian Crop 


The Presbyterian Church in the prov- 
ince of Victoria, Australia, recently pur- 
chased 100 acres of land near the town of 
Tatura which it will turn into a training 
center, named “Dhurrungile,” for immi- 
grant boys from England and northern 
Europe. Specialists hired by the Presby- 
terian Church will teach these boys farm- 


* ing methods which will fit them for work 


on the land anywhere in Australia. 
ll 
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El Guacio experimental farm brings scientific agriculture to uneducated people in the isolated interior of Puerto Rico, 


Puerto Rican Project 


Young volunteers give two years of their lives to build a farm at El Guacio. 


UT HOW are you going to do it, Ed?” 

Edward A. Odell had a good idea—a 
mission farm for the undernourished and 
uneducated inhabitants of the mountainous 
interior of Puerto Rico. It was a scheme 
on a grandiose scale, calling for a com- 
munity center, a small hospital, farm build- 
ings, a dormitory for the staff, and a 
church. 

But where to get the building materi- 
als, the medical personnel, the agricultural 
technicians, the administrative staff? The 
practical difficulties seemed enormous to 
the mission board executives gathered on 
the porch of Loma Vista, music hall of 
Puerto Rico’s Polytechnic Institute. Dr. 
Mark Dawber voiced their skepticism: 
how was it to be done. 

Dr. Odell, Secretary for the West Indies 
of the Board of National Missions, had 
the answer. 

“Young people, Mark. Christian young 
people will build El Guacio.” 

That conversation on the porch of Loma 
Vista took place two-and-a-half years ago, 
and today El Guacio is an accomplished 
fact. It is not finished, but it is firmly 
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By JEAN HARBISON 


established and growing. And it has been 
Christian young people from the United 
States and Puerto Rico who have done 
the work. 

Serving a two-year apprenticeship to- 
ward permanent careers in religious serv- 
ice, these seven young people live and 
work the year around in this isolated back 
country for maintenance plus ten dollars 
a month. When the project was begun, 
the local inhabitants were inhospitable. 
Suspicious of the newcomers, and scorn- 
ful of new methods of doing anything, 
these primitive farmers were resolved to 
cling to their old ways, cumbersome and 
unhealthful as they were. 

These families, averaging six members, 
have had annual incomes of about $400. 
They have no school. Their land is bled 
out and eroded. Their farm animals have 
degenerated to scrub stock, because of 
poor treatment and poorer diet. The peo- 
ple’s nourishment consists of rice, beans, 


‘starchy foods, and black coffee; as a re- 


sult they are the continual victims of in- 





testinal parasites, dysentery, tuberculosis, 
and malnutrition. Their religion is the 
remnant of a neglected Catholicism which 
has reverted to crude superstition. Thus, 
lacking contact with the outside world and 
motivation for self-improvement, this peo- 
ple has, for generations, plodded the same 
odd trails and scraped its hoe across the 
same worn-out earth. 

Even after the young folk from the 
outside world had won their friendship, 
these fatalistic farmers refused to trust 
the hope of better things held out to them, 
It had been tried before. 

“I believe everything you Say,” said 
genial Concepcidén Ortiz to his strange new 
neighbors, “but I don’t expect a thing.” 

They had to be shown. So Paul Young, 
a boy from Texas, with the help of a pig 
named Pastele showed them. 

Tomas Gutiérrez, postmaster of San 
Sebastian, had taken a paternal interest 
in the optimistic youngsters from the 
States, and on Christmas 1946 had of- 
fered them a pig for roasting. They 
countered with the suggestion that he 
make it a pig to use for breeding. 
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Thus the group became the owners of 
a pure-bred Duroc-Jersey sow. They 
named the animal Pastele, and built her 
a modern pen with a roof, a concrete 
floor, and drainage. Guacio neighbors, of 
course, had nothing but ridicule for such 
royal quarters for a pig. 

But when an epidemic of hog cholera 
killed all their pigs, while Pastele throve, 
they began to ask respectful questions. 
When Pastele passed 300 pounds in nine 
months of growth, they began putting in 
their orders for her progeny, and started 
building pens modeled after the one ten- 
anted by Pastele. 

Paul D. Young, twenty years old when 
he came from Houston, Texas, to Guacio, 
was formerly national moderator of the 
Westminster Fellowship. Presently the 
overseer of Guacio’s animal program, Paul 
Young is developing on the Presbyterian 
mission farm a breeding center from which 
will go good animal stock to yield more 
and better food for a population long de- 
pressed by malnutrition. The principles 
used on thriving Pastele have been ex- 
tended to produce a flourishing community 
of healthy goats, cows, rabbits, and 
chickens. 

The flora as well as the fauna of El 
Guacio are undergoing a transformation 
at the hands of the young Christian in- 


vaders. One of the staples of the region 
is a white sweet potato, low in vitamins 
and high in calories. Through the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service of Puerto Rico, 
a variety of yellow sweet potato, extreme- 
ly high in vitamin A, has been obtained 
and is being raised at El Guacio. The 
neighboring farmers see it grow, and are 
attracted by its size and color. Curiosity 
does the rest. They take home pieces of 
the vines to try on their own land. 

Thus, without having to induce the peo- 
ple to change their dietary habit, the out- 
siders have brought about a bettering of 
their nourishment. 


Bumper crops 

Even more spectacular results have 
been obtained with beans. The expected 
yield of the native crop with local meth- 
ods is 200 pounds an acre. The young 
people at El Guacio are producing 1,000 
pounds an acre, and freely share their 
know-how with their neighbors. Sim- 
ilarly, they have matched the local corn 
yield of 400 pounds an acre with 3,800 
pounds an acre at the mission farm. 

A young physician from Mayaguez, 
Puerto Rico, Dr. Julio Lergier, gives his 
services gratis every Tuesday afternoon to 
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the Guacio Clinic, which meets the medi- 
cal needs of fifty to sixty persons every 
week. Dr. Lergier is aided by permanent 
members of the mission, Jean E. Alex- 
ander of Toledo, Ohio, and Ana Inés 
Braulio, of Mayaguez Marina Presbyterian 
Church, the first Puerto Rican to join the 
staff. Obviously, so small a group can 
make only small inroads on the major 
health problems of a backward commu- 
nity, but prenatal cases and children re- 
ceive special attention, with very gratify- 
ing results. Evidence of the population’s 
new desire to help itself is the balance of 
fifty dollars left in the clinic’s cash box 
after a year and a half’s medical supplies 
had been paid for out of it. All income 
was in the form of voluntary contributions 
from the people. 

In addition to her work in the clinic, 
Jean Alexander helps with the recreation 
program. The sight of her with her flam- 
ing red hair bobbing along the mountain 
trail is the signal for the children to gather 
for play. To help the children make the 
transition from their aimless and unimag- 
inative play, she gathers her groups in 
the places where the children live and nat- 
urally congregate. Organized games from 
the outside world are new to these chil- 
dren, and great fun. Besides bringing new 
pleasures to the youngsters, Jean feels 








Roy Walsdorf inspects foundation of Community Center. 
All buildings were erected by the apprentice missionaries. 


Local farmers install fence posts at El Guacio. Once 
skeptical about the mission, they now volunteer to help. 
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Two 4-H girls prepare coffee and milk to refresh patients 
waiting for medical attention at El Guacio health clinic. 


Neighborhood girls learn to sew at 4-H Club. The group 
meets each Saturday morning for homemaking course. 
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American instructor helps El Guacio 
boy make rabbit pens as shop project. 


El Guacio staff member demonstrates 
way to make inexpensive fence posts. 








With purebred stock like this Holstein-Friesian bull, Paul D. Young is showing 
farmers how to improve local breeds to increase yield of milk and other foods. 


Jean Harbison (top left), former worker at El Guacio, poses with young Puerto 
Ricans who are inaugurating youth program based on Westminster Fellowship. 
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that the games build friendship, and tead 
the elementary principles of sportsman. 
ship and creative group living. 
Adolescents and adults, as well, ar 
finding a richer social life. Through th 
guidance of Inés Braulio, twenty-five teen. 
age girls meet each Saturday morning fo 
4-H activities. The girls study bette 


methods of cooking, sewing, meal-plap. 
ning, homemaking, and recreation. They 
discuss problems of farming, sex, marriage 
child care, religion, community service, 
and cooperatives. 


Plans for “Co-op” 


A group of the Guacio women organized 
an embroidery club, putting 20 per cent 
of their wages of fifteen cents an hou 
into a common treasury. Creating original 
designs and producing their own hand. 
work, they have earned $200 beyond the 
wages they paid themselves and the er. 
penses they incurred. They are now look. 
ing about to find a market for their prod- 
ucts in the United States. 

The construction program of the fam 
is led by Roy Walsdorf, former Steward. 
ship Commission Chairman of the West- 
minster Fellowship of the Synod of Texas. 
Altkough only twenty-one years old, short, 
quick-moving Roy is well-equipped with 
the experience and training for erecting 
the buildings for the mission. In coping 
with the unpromising conditions, Roy has 
shown boundless ingenuity. He designed 
and built a concrete block machine. He 
constructed a tower to lift concrete to 
roof level and devised a system for secur- 
ing the power required to elevate the huge 
bucket of cement—a cable stretches 
through pulleys from the bucket to the 
rear axle of their truck; a person in the 
cab of the truck simply “drives” the 
cement up to roof level, where a Wals- 
dorf-designed hook trips the bucket and 
spills its contents into a chute. 

Roy Walsdorf has built a large shop 
and warehouse, a concrete block pigpen, a 
goat barn for a herd of fifty, and the com- 
munity center. The church may be the 
last structure to be built. “It will be done 
when the church members desire it and 
by them,” explained one of the young 
missionaries. “Our aim is to make re- 
ligion come to the Puerto Ricans gradually 
as the rest of their life assumes a better 
plan.” 

A fortuitous arrangement has been made 
with local men and boys to help in the 
laboring work of construction and farm- 
ing. This serves the double purpose of 
expediting the work and providing a nat- 
ural situation in which to reach the neigh- 
bors on a mental and spiritual level. Youth 
from the Puerto Rican church also go to 
El Guacio from time to time to spend 4 
weekend or vacation working on the build 
ings or the land. Out of this grows a fe 
lowship rich with two cultures. 

The achievement of El Guacio is two 

(Continued on page 27) 
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The author invites you to make an honest 


self-appraisal of your attitude toward Jews. 


By NAN L. JOHNSON 


0: COURSE I KNEW that Uncle George 
was anti-Semitic—he makes no bones 
about it. My neighbor, Ed, and other of 
my friends and relatives were antagonistic 
to Jews. But never me—I was free of all 
that. I was a paragon of Christian tol- 
erance. 

So I thought, until last week, when I 
realized that I, too, am anti-Semitic— 
distressingly and dishearteningly so. 

Last week I received the vacation folder 
I'd written for, advertising a Canadian 
resort. I’d visited the place half a dozen 
years ago and been delighted with it—the 
food, the atmosphere, the management. 
So I'd recommended the place to a couple 
who are friends of mine, and we agreed 
we'd go there together. I wanted the 
folder just to point out to them the swim- 
ming pool, golf course, and accommoda- 
tions. 

When it arrived, I was re-impressed 
with the beauty of the inn and with the 
attractions it offered. I showed it to my 
friends, reading bits of the description. 
They were delighted. Then the woman 
lifted the pamphlet from my hand and 
with a quizzical smile, gave it to her hus- 
band. He nodded noncommittally and 
shrugged. 

“Carefully Restricted Clientele” stated 
the folder in firm black letters at the end 
of the gushy blurbing. “Gentile Churches 
Nearby” (just in case you hadn’t noticed 
the first ban) announced the rate sheet. 

I had enough “tolerance” not to suggest 
to my friends that we “go anyhow—you 
don't look Jewish and your name isn’t 
Goldberg.” But the fact remains that I 
had been sufficiently anti-Semitic not to 
have been concerned about whether or not 
the inn was restricted when I had last 
Visited it. I hadn't wondered about it— 
the idea had never occurred to me. And, 
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of course, it wasn’t any of my business 
to wonder, since it wouldn’t have affected 
me. 

We aren’t going to the inn, of course. 
But the incident set me thinking about 
the hundreds of devious little ways by 
which we so-called “enlightened” and 
“tolerant” Christians continue to set the 
Jews apart. We pride ourselves on our 
broadmindedness; we aren’t ashamed to 
admit Jews are our friends, and we've 
backfired the old saw about “some of my 
best friends are Jews” to read “some of 
my best friends are Christians.” That’s 
good for a bigger laugh these days in our 
“above-prejudice” circles. 

We've even accepted the fact that we 
can’t possibly entirely understand how 
Jews react to these slights, since we just 
haven't lived through them generation 
after generation. The restricted notice in 
the inn folder actually made me laugh: it 
seemed so silly, so affected to distinguish 
between the guests by religion, assuming 
all were equally capable of paying their 
bill and were ordinarily self-respecting law- 


abiding people. My friends didn’t laugh. 

My self-examination recalled another 
incident of a few years ago, when I was 
still maintaining that “there are two kinds 
of Jews—the nice ones, and the kikes— 
like there. are two kinds of Irish, the 
shanty and the lace-curtain, you know.” 
So I took a train trip to New York on my 
way to Bermuda and on the train was a 
bold, swaggering, insolent young man who 
deliberately and slowly looked over every 
female as he wandered up and down 
the aisles. He was so nasty about it that 
I dreaded going to the diner and I ached 
to slap his sneering face. 

Later, on board ship, I met and became 
friends with a charming couple. (I re- 
member with horror that I described them 
afterward as being “quiet, educated, not 
loaded with diamonds, no hooked noses— 
my dear, she was an absolute natural 
blonde with blue eyes, even!”) As we be- 
came better acquainted, I told them of 
the individual on the train. “I’m as tol- 
erant as the next one,” I declared, “but 
he was just a typical kike.” The couple 
waited several days before they said quite 
casually that they were both Orthodox 
Jews. It is proof of their own tolerance 
that they never criticized me for my state- 
ment and that they have remained my 
close friends over the years. 

As a Christian, I’ve often enjoyed tell- 
ing funny stories that have a religious 
angle—the Irishman and the Jew, the 
priest and the rabbi, etc. I still believe 
that some of these stories are the fun- 
niest extant and I look with suspicion on 
the people who spoil a perfectly good 
party by getting up and announcing pomp- 
ously that they don’t approve of them. 
Methinks they do protest too much. But 
at least one should have the decency and 
perception to choose his time and place 
for recounting such tales. Told with good 
humor and understanding, they won't of- 
fend the most sensitive Jew or Gentile. 
Told nastily and with a religious “hook,” 
they definitely are anti-Semitic. 

As a matter of fact, most Jews prefer 

(Continued om page 24) 








1. Do you belong to a social club or 
fraternal organization whose mem- 
bership is not open to Jews? 


2. Would you hesitate to buy a house 
in a neighborhood where Jews lived? 


%. Do you encourage your children 
to distinguish between Jewish and 
Christian playmates? 


4. If you have been bested in a deal 
by a Jewish businessman due to what 
you consider a shady ctice, do you 
consider it “a typical ewish trick” or 
just as an uncthical practice? 


5. When your friends see a with a 
Jew, do you make sure to explain 





ASK YOURSELF THESE QUESTIONS 


later that he wasn’t “the usual kind”? 


G. Deo you inquire whether a resort is 
restricted before you visit it? 


7. De you tell stories or jokes that 
are derogatory to Jews? Hearing such 
a story, do you let it be known that 
you disapprove? 


De you refrain from going te a 
Soeub ‘doctor or lawyer for the sole 
reason he is a Jew? 


®. If you learned that real estate 
— in ae NY Se 
using te rent or property te 
Jews, would it please or anney you? 



























N ONE can live in Tokyo and not be 
reminded at every turn that it is from 
bombed and burned-out ruins that this 
city is being resurrected. It is possible, to 
be sure, to go the rounds from U. S. billet 
to American Club to American movies, in 
well-constructed buildings spared in the 
bombings, and not come in contact with 
much destruction. Or one can ride about 
in army buses, completely absorbed in 
chit-chat with other Americans, and reach 
one’s destination without experiencing any 
of the elbow-thrusting and shoving in Jap- 
anese conveyances today. But it is a 
callous person indeed who can be unaware 
that homes, churches, stores, buses, and 
street cars have been so destroyed that 
the simplest acts of daily life present dif- 
ficulties that would crush a people of less 
resiliency than these Japanese. 

But Japan is not only destroyed; it is 
also occupied. Of that fact the Americans 
are keenly conscious, for it is in the small 
(and sometimes petty) world of the occu- 
pation that the majority of our country- 
men spend their time, without venturing 
very far afield into the other world that 
is distinctly Japanese. 


The new democratic way of life in Japan needs the support of Christian ideals. 


—— 


American makes friends with children. Defeated Japan expected troops to be arrogant; what transpired was a miracle. 


REPORT FROM TOKYO 


By GRACE K. KERR 


This absorption in the round of activi- 
ties open only to Americans is unfortunate 
because many hundreds will return to the 
States thinking they can speak with au- 
thority about Japan and the Japanese, 
whereas in reality they know less than the 
person in America who sits down thought- 
fully to read Ruth Benedict’s study, The 
Chrysanthemum and the Sword. But this 
lack of contact with the Japanese also is 
fortunate insofar as it keeps the Japanese 
at large from acquiring disillusioning first- 
hand knowledge of Americans who per- 
haps do not represent the best in their 
home country or the Occupation. 

Of the combat troops who landed in 
Japan in August 1945, gratifying words of 
commendation are being spoken and writ- 
ten by the Japanese. A Japanese editor of 
the Nippon Times (a daily newspaper) 
wrote an article early this year describing 
the unspeakable fear that possessed all 
who waited for the entrance of our troops, 
how women were either evacuated to the 
hills or armed with daggers for self- 
destruction in feudal style. 








The editor goes on to say, “Everyone 
expected the invading forces to act with 
arrogance and cruelty. Remember, these 
were the troops which had been battling 
bitterly against the Japanese in Iwo Jima, 
Saipan, Luzon, and Guadalcanal, whose 
brothers in arms were tortured in prison 
camps. These men had every reason to be 
hard on their enemies. . . . What trans- 
pired was no less than a miracle. Gay, 
happy, care-free and democratic, the 
Americans showed not a sign of haughti- 
ness, bitterness, or hatred. There prob- 
ably was never anything in Japanese an- 
nals like the stark amazement and dis- 
belief of the people. . . . These men could 
have turned millions of Japanese into 4 
bitter, vengeful people who would for gen- 
erations harbor an undying grudge and a 
frenzied desire for retribution. . . . Some 
Americans say that the combat troops be- 
haved as any Americans would. This is 
not so. The Japanese made up their minds 
to cooperate to the fullest extent with the 
Americans. The combat troops made it 
possible for this to happen. And it was 
probably because what they did was spon- 
taneous and not artificial that it went over 
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the way it did. In all likelihood those 
troops were the first soldiers anywhere, 
anytime, who won a war and the peace 
too. 

“But the recruits who replaced them 
were never like that. The new troops are 
smarter to look at and they inspire re- 
spect, but they are as different from the 
combat forces as a State Department 
career diplomat is different from Babe 
Ruth.” 

For one thing, too many of the recruits 
are immature. In addition, their attitudes 
in many cases are conditioned by the fact 
that they volunteered on the supposition 
that they could choose their theater of 
action and their line of work. Instead, 
they find themselves in Japan, where they 
never wanted to be, in work which is 
either distasteful or unconnected with 
their personal interests and ambitions. 
How can the results be anything but 
inimical to the best interests of the Occu- 
pation ? 

There are some, of all ages, who work 
off their discontent through excessive use 
of liquor. The quantities rationed to each 
person run so far beyond the average for 
the States as to excite comment even from 
ayoung American businessman who came 
in from China. The price is made so low 
that some feel they cannot afford to pass 
up such bargains. 


Others balance the scales 


However, that is not the whole story. 
To balance against the excesses of those 
who run amuck with wine or women 
(whether the latter be Japanese or Ameri- 
can—and they are both) there are the peo- 
ple who have come to Japan at real sacri- 
fice to themselves—giving up good jobs, 
some even leaving their families behind— 
to give a period of one, two, or three 
years to the rebuilding of the country 
along the lines in which they are special- 
ists. Many have a sense of mission quite 
comparable with that of the missionaries 
of the cross of Christ. Some would be 
willing to forego the comforts of life 
under military government, and undergo 
the physical hardships of missionary liv- 
ing, deprived of heated quarters, and re- 
stricted as to food; were that the only way 
to make their contribution to the new 
Japan. 

Another worthwhile group is made up 
of the wives of some of the men con- 
nected with the Occupation. They have 
formed a Christian Women’s Association, 
whose purpose is to help in Christian and 
philanthropic work among the Japanese. 
To become better informed they plan a 
program once a month with a speaker, 
usually a Japanese, who presents the story 
of some work of significance. They also 
take field trips almost every week to insti- 
tutions doing varying kinds of interesting 
work. Most of the women had done over- 
seas sewing in their home churches and 
since arriving overseas felt they wanted to 
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(Left) Many families live amid rubble, in shanties thrown together from debris. 
(Right) Trailer-bike is common in Tokyo, where bicycle is favorite conveyance. 


(Left) Mills are turning out silk once more for world markets, but competition 
from synthetics holds production down. (Right) Tokyo schoolboys carry pick 
and shovel to class. Assignment for day: To clear away wreckage, plant gardens. 


Tokyo street vendors sell anything from lottery tickets (left) to clogs (right). 








Children parade float for “LARA,” Licensed Agencies 
for Relief in Asia, which provides food and clothing. 


continue to help the people. Accordingly, 
they have offered their services to LARA 
(short for Licensed Agencies for Relief in 
Asia) and are meeting one morning a week 
to mend garments sent out from the States. 

The 1948 project of this group is to 
see what can be done to get acquainted 
with some of the hundreds of Japanese 
girls in this area recently married to Amer- 
ican men, to help prepare them for the 
unknown that awaits them when their hus- 
bands take them to America. Many of 
them know very little English, and cer- 
tainly do not understand American home 
or community life. No one else seems to 
have tackled this big problem. 

And what are the Japanese Christians 
doing? Trying to keep soul and body to- 
gether, trying to get their churches rebuilt 
(using quonset huts), trying to keep con- 


ill 


Christian street meeting in Tokyo finds willing listeners. 
Many Japanese feel religion alone can save their country. 
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gregations together though meeting in 
utterly inadequate places, practically all 
of them without heat during the winter 
months with their below-freezing tempera- 
tures. 

But the overall union of Protestants, 
The National Christian Council of Japan, 
which ceased to function shortly before 
the war, has been reactivated, and has 
undertaken an ambitious program of work 
in education, literature, social work, and 
women’s affairs. 

There is a Women’s Department of the 
United Church of Christ in Japan, which 
was formed by several denominational 
agencies including The Presbyterian, 
U.S.A., Board of Foreign Missions. Every 
woman who joins a society in her local 
church automatically becomes a member 
of this department. The leaders encour- 





Trailer home solves housing problem for the Reverend 
Sam Franklin, professor at Japam Theological Seminary, 


age local members to become interested 
in more than the church to which they 
belong, and are planning radio programs 
of information and education about wom- 
en’s interests for the coming year. Their 
leaders are hoping to relate them actively 
to the war-victim refugee centers, which 
are numerous in Tokyo but inadequate to 
the need. People still live in subterranean 
crypts under temples (forty-seven in one 
room) or in former army barracks or 
stables. 

The Young Women’s Christian Asso 
ciation of Japan is active although work 
ing under difficulties since their only build 
ing left standing at war’s end is now being 
used almost entirely as a billet for women 
of the Occupation. The “Y,” however, 
entertained fourteen guests from twelve 

(Continued on page 22) 





Christian congregations compose only one per cent of 
population, but they are the hope of Japan’s future 
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35,000 to Attend 
Summer Projects 


Thirty-five thousand American young 
people will be spending this summer in 
Presbyterian camps, conferences, caravans, 
work fellowships, and projects scattered 
from Alaska to Puerto Rico. In the his- 
tory of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 
this is the largest number ever to partici- 
pate in church-sponsored summer activi- 
ties. 

In Santa Fe, New Mexico, last week, a 
crowd of good-looking young college stu- 
dents stepped confidently off the train 
platform, headed for their caravan train- 
ing center, unpacked their bags, and set- 
tled down to a week of special summer 
work. In Seattle, Washington, another 
group was doing the same thing. Last 
Tuesday, the young people who will be 
caravaning in Alaska reached Sitka to be- 
gin their week of training. 

Yesterday, training centers opened in 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania; Bowling Green, 
Ohio, and Dubuque, Iowa. On July 2, 
other caravaners will descend on San An- 
selmo (California) for their week of cara- 
van boot camp. 

In other parts of the country, Presby- 
terian summer camps and conferences are 
raising their flags to full mast. Work fel- 
lowships are beginning to hum with activ- 
ity, traveling conference groups are study- 
ing maps and itineraries, and a goodly 
number of young Presbyterians are board- 
ing trains for New York and the steam- 
ship lines that will carry them abroad for 
foreign work projects. 

This month marks the opening of the 
1948 “summer enterprise” season. From 
all indications, this summer will be the 
busiest on record. 


Presbyterian Caravans 


Caravans, the newest of Presbyterian 
summer undertakings, are at the same 
time the most unique. This month well 
Over 100 college-age young people are 
pouring over notebooks and manuals pre- 
paring to be Jacks-of-all-trades in some 
135 churches this summer. 

A five-year-old project, caravans are 
teams of five young men and women who 
afe trained for one week and who spend 

next five weeks working in each of five 

Churches. The teams travel from church 

© church by bus or train and live in the 
of church members. 

In most of the churches where the 
teams will work, the caravaners will speak 
to youth and adult groups, lead Sunday 
and week-night services, help other young 
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people organize Westminster Fellowships, 
and lend a hand in whatever construction 
and repair work the churches need. 

In some communities caravan teams 
will lead recreation programs for children. 
In others, caravaners will work as coun- 
sellors in junior-high camps. In Williams- 
town, New York, a team will organize a 
community youth center program. In 
Setauket, Long Island, a team will con- 
duct a community survey of Protestant 
families to help the pastorless Setauket 
Church convince its presbytery committee 
of the community’s need for a Presby- 
terian minister. 

For many of the caravaners, the sum- 
mer will be an eye-opener. In West Vir- 
ginia, a team will spend several weeks 
working in mining towns. In northwestern 
Pennsylvania, a team will work in Italian 
mission churches. In the southwest, other 
groups will go to Spanish-speaking com- 
munities. 

The newest Presbyterian caravans are 
the ones in Seattle, Washington, and Sitka, 
Alaska, where five American and five Alas- 
kan young people are now training at the 
Sheldon Jackson School, National Mis- 
sions boarding school and junior college 
for young Indians. Two teams will be 
formed later to work with young Alaskans 
in coastal villages of the Alaskan Pan- 
handle. 

To the five American members of the 
Alaskan caravan, getting to Alaska was a 
major operation. Dick Nelson, of Mar- 
quette, Michigan, earned his fare by sell- 
ing Fuller brushes. Mary Ellen Frasier, a 
student at Wooster College in Ohio and a 
former Westminster Fellowship National 
Council officer, earned her way by giving 
talks on youth work, grading religion pa- 
pers for college professors, and working as 
chapel monitor. 

Jerry Elliott, from Dubuque University 
in Iowa, spent the spring writing feature 
stories which he hopes to sell. Elnora 
Baker, who has wanted to work for the 
Church in Alaska ever since she went on a 
caravan last year, earned her way by 
teaching physical education in an Illinois 
high school. 

Eunice Blanchard, of DePauw Univer- 
sity in Indiana, was not so successful. 
Early in the year she hit on a radio con- 
test that promised $25 for the winning let- 
ter explaining the contestant’s fur coat 
problem. She won, but the prize turned 
out to be a merchandise certificate knock- 
ing $25 off the price of a fur coat which 
she didn’t want. 

This week in Alaska, Eunice had for- 
gotten about the trick contest. “As a cara- 
vaner,” she said, “I'll learn more about 


Alaska than how high the mountains are 
and how much it raing. I hope I'll learn 
in some small way about the people and 
their problems. . . .” 


Caravan Director 


Running the training center for the 
Alaskan caravan in Sitka, this week, is 
lively Elizabeth (Liz) Howell, twenty-five- 
year-old Assistant Secretary in the De- 
partment of Youth Work, Presbyterian 
Board of National Missions. 

For the past two years, Liz Howell has 
been traveling throughout the United 
States, helping young people get a broader 
glimpse of the work of the Church. A col- 
orful, imaginative speaker, she has planned 
worship services, led choirs, directed cara- 
vans, and pepped up the Westminster 
Fellowship program in hundreds of mis- 
sion schools, Westminster Fellowship ral- 
lies, and local church meetings. 

Her work in the Presbyterian Church 
began in her home town of Elmira, New 











Liz Howell. She’s all set for Alaska. 


York, where she was an officer of the town 
youth council and an active church mem- 
ber. Later, as a student at Elmira Col- 
lege, she was a leader in the Student 
Christian Movement, the college Y.W.C.A., 
and Presbyterian summer conferences. 
After college graduation in 1944, she was a 
Traveling Fellow for the Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education, visiting 
young people in churches, high schools, 
and colleges to discuss church vocations. 

The youngest executive in the Presby- 
terian Board of National Missions, direc- 
tor Liz Howell is now anxious to see the 
Alaskan caravaners succeed in organizing 
Westminster Fellowships in the churches 
where they will be working. 

Most of the churches in Alaska have 
Church School activities for young people, 
but even though Alaska is part of the 
Synod of Washington Westminster Fel- 
lowship, there are only two or three 
groups today. “All they need is a little 
help to start them clicking,” says Liz, “and 
that’s what we're going to give them.” 
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Camps and Conferences 


While Presbyterian caravans are getting 
underway in this country and in Alaska, 
Presbyterian camp, conference, work fel- 
lowship, and foreign work project leaders 
are also making ready for the approaching 
summer season. 

In France, five young Presbyterians will 
work at Le Collége Cévenol at Chambon- 
sur-Lignon in Haute-Loire (see page 21). 
In England, five others will work in a set- 
tlement house on London’s East Side and 
in an underprivileged children’s camp out- 
side London. These projects are the first 
the Presbyterian Church has ever spon- 
sored outside of the United States. The 
English project is the first in a new ex- 
change program between English and 
American Presbyterian Churches. 

In this country, forty college students 
will be spending the summer in work fel- 
lowships in mountain, mining, Indian, 
slum, migrant, and ranching areas (P. L., 
February 28). But by far the majority of 
the 35,000 Presbyterian young people who 
are planning on taking part in the Church’s 
summer program will be heading for Pres- 
byterian camps and conferences. 

This year 150 junior high camps and 
172 senior young people’s conferences will 
be held throughout this country and in 
Alaska, Cuba, and Puerto Rico. Although 
high prices are putting somewhat of a 
damper on enrollment in private and pub- 
lic camps, interest in Presbyterian camps 
and conferences has never been greater 
than it is now. 

Nevertheless, this year’s jump in costs 
is causing sleepless nights for more than 
one conference leader. In the eastern 
states, where weekly fees normally range 
from $15 to $18, high costs have forced 
fees up to $20 and $23. But in Montana 
and North and South Dakota, camping 
program fees range around $12. The secret 


Staining floors is all in a day's work to young Presbyte- 
rian members of summer caravans and work fellowships. 
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is that church women have volunteered to 
work as chefs to keep expenses down. 

Another headache for leaders is the 
lack of suitable camp and conference sites. 
In Michaux Forest, Pennsylvania, leaders 
acquired the use of a former prisoner-of- 
war camp. In Alaska, leaders have pur- 
chased a plot of fifty acres near Haines. 
The camp site is at present without build- 
ings of any kind, but late this month army 
barracks will be moved to Haines by barge 
from Skaguay. In July a group of min- 
isters will turn the tables on the young 
people by constructing the camp them- 
selves. 

Most Presbyterian camps and confer- 
ences follow a one-week schedule of wor- 
ship, recreation, and classes in such sub- 
jects as church history and doctrine, the 
Bible, Christian problems, and vocation. 
In Colora, Maryland, however, the trus- 
tees of West Nottingham Academy, a 
Presbyterian boy’s school, have cancelled 
summer school and have offered the school 
campus to the Synod of Maryland for a 
six-week junior high camp. 

In many cases whole communities are 
interested in helping camp and conference 
leaders. In Jennerstown, Pennsylvania, 
towns-people are donating refrigerators, 
deep freeze units, cots, and kitchen equip- 
ment to the camp in their locality. One 
of the largest donations came from a Jew- 
ish Yant. 


General Assembly Highlight 


Once again representatives of Westmin- 
ster Fellowship reported to the commis- 
sioners of the Presbyterian Church’s Gen- 
eral Assembly. “Our purpose,” said the 
young speakers at the youth night meeting 
on May 26, “is to become such complete 
disciples of Christ that we will discover 
God’s will for our lives and do it.” 

To show the commissioners exactly 
what they meant by this, ten members of 
Westminster Fellowship presented a large 
illuminated Westminster Fellowship em- 
blem bearing the Celtic Cross and the 


four colors that represent the four “cg 
missions”—Faith and Life, Steward 
Fellowship, and Outreach—of the W, 
minster Fellowship program. As each 
tion of the emblem was lighted, a ya 
person explained the area’s significan 
the lives of Presbyterian young peopl 

Not all the drama was in the prese 
tion of the emblem, however, A good 
of it was contributed by the youth ch 
from Sheldon Jackson Junior Colleg 
Sitka, Alaska, and from churches in 
Seattle, Bellingham, and Olympia Pre 
teries. 

For days, the Reverend A. Taylor Dj 
lap of Seattle’s Northminster Church 
been rehearsing the mass choir. Almo 
legend in Seattle because of his dual gf 
as minister and choir director, Mr. Dun 
had found that the most successful method} 
of holding young people in the Sunday 
worship services of the Seattle Preshp ® 
tery’s fifty-two churches had been thr 
the channel of music. In his own chal 
where there is a combined senior an@ 
young people’s choir, a Chancel choir for 
junior-high school students, a grade school 
choir, and a cherub choir, two service 
must be held each Sunday morning to at 
commodate worshippers. Over 100 young 
people take part in the service each Sun- 
day. 

Jack Hart, moderator of the West- 
minster Fellowship National Council, who 
later reported for the youth group during 
the Board of Christian Education’s report 
to the General Assembly, was the main 
speaker on the youth night program. 

“It is indeed time,” said Jack, “that 
all Christian people realize that to say 
Jesus Christ is Lord is to become either 
martyrs or hypocrites... . / A Christian 
doesn’t go to church to show off clothes 

. or because the ‘bigwigs’ controlling 
the community are there . . . or for the 
good reputation that being seen in the 
congregation might give. . . . A Christian 
enters the sanctuary of the house of God 
for one purpose only: to worship God in 
the spirit of Christ and in truth. . . .” 





Junior-high campers at an evening vesper service. Wot- 
ship periods begin and end each camp and conference day. 
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Ive PRESBYTERIAN college students 

from the United States are helping this 
summer to build a college in France with 
their own hands. They are not taking 
courses in the school for academic credit, 
but they are getting a superb education in 
international relations. 

Led by Ray Downs, twenty-eight-year- 
old youth secretary of the Board of For- 
tign Missions, they are part of a group of 
young American Protestants who are 
spending the summer in Europe to help in 
the work camp at Collége Cévenol. The 
Congregational-Christian Service Commit- 
tee is sponsoring the project. 

Collége Cévenol is a French lycee, so 
wique in war-torn, depressed Europe that 
i$ friends call it proudly the “Island of 
Hope.” In a predominantly Catholic coun- 
tty where higher schools usually separate 
the sexes, it is coeducational. 

Tn a country where collaborationists and 
msistance forces have left a residue of 
hate, it reconciles fellow citizens. In a 
céatinent troubled by racial strife, it wel- 
comes Catholics and Jews to fellowship. 








W or- 







Ina nationalistic, warlike world, its fac- 
ulty and students come from nine different 
ind often hostile nations to work happily 
together. 

The two men responsible for the unusual 
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Work campers raise a section of the Director’s House at Le College Cévenol. 


“Island of Hope” 


Protestant students build a college in France. 





atmosphere of work and worship which 
pervades Collége Cévenol are its founders, 
Andre Trocmé and Edouard Theis. Both 
are pastors of the French Reformed 
Church. They were seminary schoolmates 
in Paris; later both studied at Union Sem- 
inary in New York. Both made interna- 
tional marriages, and both became out- 
standing pacifists and internationalists. 
Trocmé, who is a brilliant preacher, is the 
international secretary of the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation. Theis has twice taught 
French in Wooster College, Ohio, and has 
been a missionary teacher both in Mada- 
gascar and in the French Camerouns. 

In 1938 Theis and Trocmé were both 
working in Le Chambon-sur-Lignon, a lit- 
tle village high in the Cevennes mountains. 
There people have been Huguenots since 
1530, devoted to their faith in spite of 
bitter persecutions. In 1938 the region had 
no local secondary school, and Theis and 
Trocmé determined to start one which 
would give inspiration for local religious 
leadership. They began work with seven- 
teen pupils, to whom four teachers gave 
lessons in Latin, English, German, and 
Italian. After war broke out in 1939, 
refugees poured into the previously iso- 
lated area. 

The school grew until in 1944 it had 350 
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students of fourteen different natianalities. 
It held high scholastic standards, and its 
students attained excellent scores in gov- 
ernment examinations. But its physical 
equipment was makeshift or non-existent. 
Desks were homemade; blackboards were 
ersatz; books were available only from 
private libraries; schoolrooms spread from 
the church into whatever space the village 
could spare. 

Added to these physical troubles were 
political dangers. Because of their own 
history of religious persecution, the people 
of the region were sympathetic toward 
persecuted Jews. Led by Trocmé and 
Theis, villagers and students hid many, 
helped them through the mountains to 
safety in Switzerland. 

Both Trocmé and Theis were sent to 
concentration camp, but were released 
after five weeks. Theis spent five days in 
a Swiss jail for trying to smuggle an old 
woman across the border. Finally the 
Germans trailed them, and the two pastors 
had to hide. They were protected by loyal 
friends until resistance forces gained the 
upper hand. F 

The school, meanwhile, struggled through 
in spite of dangers and death to some of 
its personnel who were unable to escape. 

In 1946, with the war over, the two men 
came to America to appeal for help. They 
had been able to acquire a ten-acre hill- 
side above Le Chambon for a campus. 
Their vision of an international center in 
a new Collége Cévenol for education in 
Christian brotherhood inspired the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee and the 
Congregational-Christian Service Commit- 
tee to provide funds for temporary school 
buildings and to sponsor a work camp for 
erecting them. 

Four prefabricated army barracks—a 
director’s house and dormitories—were 
imported from Sweden and put up by vol- 
unteer laborers. Faculty members of Col- 
lége Cévenol and their children developed 
blisters and callouses along with students 
of the college and visiting volunteers from 
America, Britain, Spain, Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, Holland, and Germany. 

When college opened in the fall of 1946, 
however, incoming students found little 
but bare walls and double-decked bunks in 
their dormitories. Instead of waiting for 
the school to make them comfortable, stu- 
dents went to classes in the mornings and 
pitched into construction in the afternoons 
until their quarters were livable. 

In 1946 the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A, joined with the Congregational- 
Christian Church to buy “Luquet,” a farm 
adjoining the campus. “Luquet” had a big 
old stone farmhouse which was rebuilt 
through 1946 and 1947 to become the 
heart of the college. It now holds the col- 
lege offices, dining room and kitchen, an 
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assembly room which is also a gymnasium, 
several classrooms, a library, and living 
space for a faculty family. Of all the cam- 
pus projects, only “Luquet” has required 
some expert paid labor. 

One campus difficulty has been provi- 
sion for a safe, adequate water supply. 
Piping down water from a mountain 
stream was a hard work-camp job in 1946. 
In 1947, the Presbyterian Church bought 
the land on which the college previously 
held only water rights, and an additional 
plot furnishing water from other springs. 

In the summer of 1947, a second work 
camp carried on new building projects. 
Two more prefabricated barracks were 
erected, and the playing field levelled off. 

For 1948, projects include finishing play- 
ing fields, laying gravel walks, building 
roads, and painting buildings inside and 
out. The schedule calls for work in the 
mornings, discussion and study—particu- 
larly language study—in the afternoons, 
and hiking, bicycling, and mountain climb- 
ing on weekends. On Sundays, Trocmé’s 
church will be crowded. 

Collége Cévenol is interdenominational, 
and has no official church ties. But above 
everything else, its founders and sponsors 
want it to be a center radiating Christian 
influences for peace and brotherhood. 

Enthusiastic students and work-campers 
are helping to make it so—CarL_ WELTY 


REPORT FROM TOKYO 
(Continued from page 18) 


different nations after the meeting of the 
World’s Council of the Y.W.C.A. in China. 
Their sharing of information and inspira- 
tion with thousands of persons throughout 
Japan made a great contribution to the 
thinking and the understanding of Jap- 
anese women. For many persons this was 
the first first-hand contact with the outside 
world since before the war. 

The Social Welfare Department of the 
new Japanese government is working 
closely with the corresponding section of 
the Occupation. They have just called an 
able woman, Mrs. Yoshimi to be head of 
the Children’s Bureau. Trained in the 
United States, Mrs. Yoshimi has been in 
charge of the undenominational Christian 
Settlement in Tokyo for years. The set- 
tlement is called The Kobokan, and was 
started by American Christian women and 
has been generously supported by them 
except during the years when war made 
this impossible. 

But with all these groups and individ- 
uals who are giving their best for Japan, 
a great deal more is needed. These six 
needs are paramount: 

(1) People trained in reconstruction 
work who can help set up new rural com- 
munities where repatriates and other dis- 
placed persons can till the soil and begin 
their own industries; 

(2) People who have experience in con- 
ducting youth programs in churches; 
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Take Thou our minds, dear Lord, we 
humbly pray; 

Give us the mind of Christ each passing 
day ; 

Teach us to know the truth that sets us 
free; 

Grant us in all our thoughts to honor 


Thee. 
Douth Hn 


HIS HYMN for young people was 

written by an outstanding Presby- 
terian clergyman, the Reverend Wil- 
liam Hiram Foulkes. 

Dr. Foulkes told the story of this 
hymn in a letter, dated August 25, 
1939: “The hymn, ‘Take Thou our 
‘minds, dear Lord,’ was written in a 
| railroad train enroute to New York 
' City from Stony Brook, some twenty- 

one years ago. My long-time friend, 
Dr. Calvin W. Laufer, met me early 
one morning in the station platform in 
| our peaceful village as I was about to 
go in to the city. He said in substance, 
| ‘Friend Foulkes, . . . a tune has come 
| to me (he then hummed it over to me 
| a couple of times) but no words.’ 
| “As I went to the city ...I wrote 
| the first three verses. That evening I 
| brought the verses back to Stony 
| Brook. We tried the hymn and the 
| tune together and they seemed to fit 
very well. Then, after using it in a few 
young people’s conferences and finding 
that it was singable and quite popular, 
the Board of Christian Education pub- 
lished the hymn. At that time the tune 
was called, properly enough, ‘Stony 
Brook.’ 

“A few years afterword, I was at a 
young people’s conference in Blairs- 
town, New Jersey, and while there I 
wrote the last stanza, summing up the 
other three. .. . The hymn has proven 
itself to be quite a favorite. It is sung 
in young people’s conferences all over 
the land... .” 

Dr. Foulkes was born at Quincy, 
Michigan, on June 26, 1877. He wrote 
several books; conducted “Homespun,” 
a national radio program; and was 
elected Moderator of the General As- 
sembly in 1937. 

—WILLarp F. Gorr, M.D. 


(Member of The Hymn Society of America) 























(3) People capable of starting and 
rying on audio-visual education, using 
radio and portable movies on a scale nev 
tried here before; : 

(4) People fitted by temperament 
enter the doors of prisons, which are ¢ 
at last, to work with and for wardens 
prisoners alike; 

(5) Short-term teachers of Englis 
the mission schools to take this bu 
off the shoulders of regular missionar 

(6) Doctors and nurses. It has been 
mistake to think that almost all med 
work could be left to the Japanese. Mg 
hospitals like the Episcopal Church’s 
Luke’s and the Seventh Day Advent 
little sanitorium could be invaluable 
the Christian point of view. 

Christian evangelism is an integral p 
of the Occupation, for there is real dz 
in trying to give a people democr 
apart from Christianity. Many of 
common run of Japanese mistake ¢ 
new freedom for license to do as 
please. The restraints and self-disciplin 
necessary to make democracy work @ 
those that spring from Christian pri 
ples of consideration for others. For 
pan, which has no Pilgrim Fathers to shape 
up her democracy, it is terribly important 
that instruction in right government go 
hand in hand with teaching about what 
God requires of his children in their rela- 
tions to one another. It is too big a task 
for the Japanese Christians alone, nun- 
bering, as they do, less than one per cent 
of the population. 

It seems to me that missionaries are 
needed more than ever in Japan at this 
time, when American influence and help 
are in such demand. Our advantageous 
position—in sharp contrast to pre-war 
years—has some of its origin in the grati- 
tude of the Japanese for the foodstuffs 
that MacArthur has insisted must come 
in, to bring their rationed food up to about 
1200 calories a day. Many of them at 
tribute this to the fact that America is 
a Christian country. 

But it is not enough that America help 
feed Japan. There has to be a spiritual 
regeneration of this country. On all sides 
one hears this conviction from amazingly 
different quarters, including non-Chris- 
tian: “Only religion can save Japan.” But 
does it not matter what religion? 

I think the American Christians, who 
see the inadequacies of Shintoism, Bud- 
dhism and the other cults one finds here, 
know the answer to that. We can hardly 
expect the spiritual yearnings of the Jap 
anese to be satisfied with any religion that 
we do not consider good enough for our 
own souls. . 

I don’t see how the church people of 
the United States can be content with 
anything short of enthusiastic backing of 
all that the Japan Committee of the For 
eign Missions Conference of North Amet- 
ica is eager to launch when it gets the 
necessary support, moral and financial. 
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By ELBERT E. SULLIVAN 


— WERE LIGHT of heart and light of 
purse,” wrote a medieval poet in de- 
scribing the college students of the Middle 
Ages. 

Seven hundred Aprils have come and 
gone since this verse was written, but 
“light of heart and light of purse” de- 
scribes most modern seminary students. 
One thing is certain: we seminarians are 
not “different” from other young people 
preparing for careers of service. 

The matter of the light purse need not 
be labored. The light heart comes of the 
conviction that the work we are under- 
taking is of supreme importance. That is 
the joy of preparing for full-time Chris- 
tian service. We are here because we be- 
lieve that God has called us into the min- 

















istry of his Word. 

Now, there are some unfounded ideas 
about a call to the ministry. The man who 
waits for the heavens to open before con- 
sidering the ministry and the one who feels 
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Future pastors leave Miller Chapel at Princeton Theological Seminary. War experiences led many to enter the ministry. 


A Princeton Seminary student looks 


forward to full-time Christian service. 


that he is qualified for this work because 
of consistent failures in other professions 
have this in common: they are both wrong. 
This does not imply that the call is di- 
vorced from the leadings of God’s Spirit. 
To experience the inner joy and satisfac- 
tion of doing God's will in life is a source 
of never failing strength. But this experi- 
ence is shared by any Christian who seeks 
to know the will of God, whatever his pro- 
fession. For us who are studying for the 
ministry, who feel sure that he has been 
pleased to lead us into this great work, 
how could the heart be heavy? 

Through the Princeton Seminary De- 
partment of Field Work, we find many 
opportunities to render Christian service 
in nearby churches. There are students 
here who could, with justification, chal- 
lenge the adjective “nearby.” Some of 
them quip that the distance which they 
travel each week in their work qualifies 
them for membership in “The Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts.” But working under the supervision 






Preparing for the Ministry 


of the Field Department is an invaluable 
experience. We frequently feel that we 
are receiving more than we give and learn- 
ing more than we teach. 

The patience and understanding of the 
churches toward the student pastors is to 
be deeply appreciated. The “sermon 
tasters” are considerate while sampling 
our efforts; the congregation does not ex- 
pect juniors—first year seminary students 
—to be seasoned theologians. 

An interesting story (not apocryphal) is 
told concerning a junior who went to fill a 
preaching engagement. Before the time for 
the morning worship, he was taken aside 
by one of the elders and asked, “What do 
you know about the millennium?” The 
junior was forced to reply, “I do not know 
a thing about it. I am just beginning my 
work at the Seminary.” To the complete 
amazement of the student, the elder said 
with satisfaction, “Young man, you are 
just the man we want!” 

It developed that a previous minister 
had given the congregation more than its 
share of the millennium. 

Another satisfaction of our student life 
is the fellowship which is ours as mem- 
bers of the “Seminary Family.” Through 
fellowship on the campus and corporate 
worship in the chapel, our hearts are bound 
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together in Christian love. Our forefathers 
clearly saw that the Seminary would 
serve to “promote harmony and unity of 
sentiment among the ministers of our 
Church, by educating a large body of them 
under the same teachers and in the same 
course of study.” (From the “Plan of 
Princeton Seminary” as adopted by the 
General Assembly, 1811.) It is a cosmo- 
politan fellowship. Last year’s student 
body of 356 represented 183 colleges (of 
which far-away University of California 
at Los Angeles was second in prominence), 
forty-nine seminaries, thirty-nine different 
states and territories, and seventeen for- 
eign countries. 


Thinking of metrimony 

As may be expected, a number of stu- 
dents are thinking of matrimony while 
those who are already married know the 
blessed inconvenience of a family. To the 
latter, the words of the child-psychology 
texts take on a concrete meaning: “. . . at 
the age of eighteen months, the child is 
into everything and he never stays in one 
place for long. He enjoys dumping the 
waste paper basket. He is also something 
of a furniture mover.” Sometimes it is 
necessary to entertain the “future Mod- 
erator” on one knee, while balancing a 
Hebrew text on the other. 

The seminary junior will find that his 
course of study has this in common with 
elections in some foreign countries: the 
proper course has already been charted. 
But the second and third years offer op- 
portunities for personal choice. The lan- 
guage requirements are difficult. Greek 
and Hebrew require many hours of dili- 
gent and systematic study. The Depart- 
ment of Homiletics requires each under- 
graduate to deliver several sermons be- 
fore classmates. Since sermons need not 
be “eternal in order to be immortal,” the 
student limits his manuscripts to twelve 
minutes. The observations and pertinent 
remarks of the professors are sometimes 
very painful but they are grist to the mill 
of learning. All such experiences work to- 
gether to make us “approved unto God, a 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the Word of truth.” 

To those of us who are nearing the end 
of our seminary work, there is a growing 
conviction that the years which have been 
spent here are among the happiest of our 
lives. Yet we look forward to the time 
when we shall begin our life work, taking 
with us a treasure-house of memories. 

During a recent conference at Princeton 
Seminary, I was speaking to a minister 
who had long retired from the active min- 
istry. With a glow in his eyes he told me 
about the Seminary fifty years ago. Listen- 
ing to his reminiscences, I remembered a 
line I had read not long before: “And on 
the dust of the King’s highway are the 
prints of crusading feet that summon us 
to follow in their trail.” 

We do so, gladly. 
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I AM ANTI-SEMITIC 
(Continued from page 15) 


the out-and-out anti-Semite to the “tol- 
erant” person who makes exceptions to 
his general dislike. At least then they 
know where to look for attack. 

But it is the people they meet and do 
business with who insinuate (or say), 
“I’m stretching a point to be friendly with 
you, because you aren’t like most of 
them,” who set the back hair crawling. Or 
the people who say, “You'll really like the 
Rothsteins—they’re white Jews,” or “We 
got our house at last—there are a few 
Jews in the neighborhood, but they seem 
quite nice.” 

And now I remember—with no great 
pride—another incident. During my serv- 
ice in India with the American Red Cross 
I was thrown in contact for several weeks 
with a group of Air Force men who were 
close friends. They were individuals, 
every one of them, and my letters about 
them were lengthy. 

Once I even included a description of 
each: “, . . Charlie is a tall, gangly, quiet 
fellow from Detroit. . . . Bob has freckles 
and is lonesome. for his wife—and Max is 
one of the nicest of them all. He’s Jew- 
ish, but never pushes his way in anywhere. 

. .” Why didn’t I say that Charlie is a 
Baptist? Bob is a Roman Catholic? 

Carey McWilliams, in A Mask for Priv- 
ilege, points out much better than I could 
the apparent insistence of all people to 
have a “whipping boy” among them. In 
India there is a saying that each caste 





Goal “Fabodics per Ro 
By TOM C. CLARK 


UST AS IT Is the obligation of the 

Department of Justice to enforce 
the civil rights statutes in all situations 
in which they are applicable—and en- 
force them for all the people of every 
race, creed or political faith—even 
more is it the duty of every American 
to enforce and practice in his daily life 
the American principles of tolerance 
and fair play, which are our heritage 
and the hallmarks of our civilization. 


This task, however, is made difficult 
because we must struggle to preserve 
civil liberties not only for those whom 
we like and with whom we agree, but 
also for those we may not like and with 
whom we do not agree. . 

Our civil rights are basic to our way 
of life. They will endure as long as we 
place our faith in them and maintain 
the will to protect them. This means 
there must be no rest periods in our 
vigilance. 

(Prom “Invitation to Speak’ col- 


umn sponsored by the Royal Metal Mfg. Co.) 














whips the caste below him and the lov 
caste, the sweeper, having nothing e 
whip, beats his broom. The Jews, i 
separate and less obvious sense than 
Negroes, are our whipping boys. If pus 
to a corner, some people who ordinz 
wouldn’t recognize a Biblical quotat 
from a horse-race tip, will imply that 
are doing “God’s will” when they 
criminate against the Jews. “It sen 
them right,” they summarize comfo 
“God himself damned them and 
they’d never have their own count 
something about wanderers among the 
tions, I think.” 

In the best tradition of prejudiced pr 
aganda (just assuming that argumeni 
worth refuting) these people are ignom 
of God’s further will, as quoted in Am 
“And (the people of Israel) shall build¢ 
waste cities and inhabit them; and ¢ 
shall plant vineyards and drink the 
thereof; they shall also make gardens 
eat the fruit of them. And I will p 
them upon their land and they shall te 
more be pulled up out of their land which 
I have given them, saith the Lord thy 
God.” 

If ever there was a weak argument for 
the continuous persecution of the Jews 
(and persecution doesn’t mean simply 
murder cr mass annihilation or lynching 
or segregation), it is the one which brands 
them as “Christ killers.” So much a part 
of Christian religious training has this 
been through the centuries, however, that 
we scarcely recognize it as such. 

I refused to admit to a Jew on one occa 
sion that my own religious education had 
emphasized the Jews’ role as Christ’s cru 
cifiers—until it was pointed out that I 
had accepted the pat statement “The Jews 
killed Christ” as simple axiomatic fact 
and had not even questioned it. 

Here was another evidence of my ow 
anti-Semitism—and that of hundreds of 
thousands of other Christians, I am sure, 
who grow up not realizing that they are 
furthering a myth. If the Jews today are 
being punished for the death of Christ 
2,000 years ago, then our children should 
be punished ruthlessly for the innocent 
men our country has been responsible for 
killing in the Spanish-American War, and 
World Wars I and II. The fact that our 
children had no knowledge or understand 
ing of the matter does not excuse them. 

Don’t take your own word for it that 
you're not anti-Semitic. Don’t run around 
carefully announcing that you're tolerant 
and understanding and that Jews “are a 
good as I am.” Don’t, for heaven’s sake, 
preen yourself on your camaraderie in 
being seen eating or talking with Jews. 

All they want and hope for, I am sure, 
is what you would want and hope for 
yourself and your children: Discrimina 
tion on grounds of respectability, morality, 
standards of living, decency, honesty, im- 
tegrity—and no discrimination because 
religion. 
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Clarence G. Salsbury, M.D. 
Medical Director, Ganado Mission, Ariz. 


Help This Doctor 
—and the Navajos 


®@ Also help yourself to a steady life- 
long income. Join the many friends 
of missions here and abroad who 
have invested in a Presbyterian An- 
nuity—and receive an income as 
high as 7%. 


Your money forever supports the 
great mission werk of the Presby- 
terian Church. It helps hundreds of 
projects close to the Christian heart, 
work like Doctor Salsbury’s with the 
needy Indians in the Southwest. The 
church has 1,200 foreign mission- 
aries and 3,400 at work in this 
country. 


Buy a contract for any sum you 
wish. There is no medical examina- 
tion. Your annuity is largely deduc- 
tible from income taxes. It can be 
arranged to cover two lives. Send in 
the coupon today for details about 
this safe investment that brings se- 
curity to you and the gospel’s mes- 
sage to peoples around the world. 


PRESBYTERIAN 


ANNUITIES 


Room 617, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


dé the to make my money work forever. Please 
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Letter vs. Spirit 


Tue RELIGION oF Maturity. By John 
Wick Bowman. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 


(366 pp., $3.00) 


bees: OF THE Abingdon-Cokesbury 
award of $7,500 offered to discover 
manuscripts to “accomplish the greatest 
good for the Christian faith and Christian 
living among all people,” The Religion of 
Maturity is the work of Presbyterian Pro- 
fessor John Wick Bowman of San Fran- 
cisco Theological Seminary. 

This book deals with the ageless ques- 
tion, What is true religion? which Dr. 
Bowman answers by a thorough and schol- 
arly comparison of the religion of Jesus 
with teachings of the sects that had grown 
up within Judaism. These teachings Jesus 
absorbed, criticized, and transcended. In 
his pursuit of true religion, Dr. Bowman 
shows that, while the doctrines of Juda- 
ism in Jesus’ day might satisfy persons of 
arrested emotional or intellectual develop- 
ment, they left unresolved doubts and 
mental conflicts in mature individuals. The 
author cites Saul of Tarsus as typical of 
men who were better 
than their religion, the 
Judaism in which they 
were reared. 

A book on this topic 
might easily become 
merely a pedantic es- 
cape into antiquity, 
but this one is not. 
Dr. Bowman points 
out that the ruts in 
which the Jewish sects 
had bogged down are similar to those in 
which modern Christianity sometimes gets 
stalled. There seem to be standard blind 
alleys in which developing religions get 
lost. 

The Religion of the Altar, for instance, 
was the blind alley of the Jewish priest. 
“The use of proper vestments, the ob- 
serving of ‘times and seasons’ and of 
feasts and fasts, the laws of ‘clean and un- 
clean,’ anointing, bathing, the maintenance 
of the fires of incense and offering—atten- 
tion to these and like regulations and rub- 
rics made up his day.” Then came the 
revolutionary Jesus with his insistence of 
the sanctity of human personality, even 
the female personality. “The Sabbath was 
made for man.” Jesus so far advanced 
religious thought beyond ritual that today 
even the sacraments can be valued not as 
things-in-themselves, but as symbols of 
spiritual realities. 





J. W. Bowman 





legalistic interpretations of the writte 
rules of life. It amounted to an idolizatig 
of the Book. Two whole volumes of holy 
writings were devoted to categories of 
work forbidden on the Sabbath. Setting, 
broken bone, for example, was not per. 
mitted, nor was the lighting of a lamp, 
Then came Jesus. “The letter killeth, by 
the spirit giveth life.” 

The Religion of Maturity is not meant 
to be an easy book, but will reward the 
careful reader with new perceptions of 
Christ’s purpose, and new warnings of the 
pitfalls into which stereotyped religion too 
often stumbles. —J. W. 


Bringing up Mother 
Patrick Cats ME MotHer. By Am 
Barley. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
(227 pp. $2.75.) 


po DEAR,” Ann said as they winged 
over Baltimore en route to Washing. 
ton, “I want you to be Mommy’s brave 
little immigrant, because the stewardess 
just whispered our diaper bag isn’t here.” 

Anyone who has been reared by a baby 
will particularly enjoy Patrick Calls Me 
Mother, a true experience written in a 
rollicking, intimate style. Ann Barley, for- 
mer staff member of Time magazine and 
writer of We, the People and other radio 
programs, heard first-hand of the suffer- 
ings of children in Europe, and wanted to 
do something concrete and personal about 
it. Although unmarried, when she heard of 
the possibilities of adopting a war-orphan, 
she packed bottles and booties and sailed 
for Europe. 

The adventures she encounters in select- 
ing her future child reveal vividly the 
food, clothing, and shelter problems of 
Europe made familiar to us in The Search. 
The shivering schoolchildren of Daigny, 
the tiny Colette who lived out her few 
months on coffee, are among the many 
children she meets before Patrick, aged 
nine months, takes over her life with his 
engaging grin and proprietary air. 

Like most new mothers, Miss Barley 
discovers that the labyrinthine complica- 
tions that arise in caring for a baby are not 
without compensation. In making it pos- 
sible for Patrick to know a better life, she 
has added a dimension to her own. 

Her entertaining account of finding and 
caring for her son in postwar France and 
of seeing him through his grand entry into 
his adopted land is also the story of her 
own re-education—an education only 4 
baby can give. 

Her son, she concludes, lives in a world 
without barriers, hate, or fear. “Patrick 
inhabits an infant superstate. It is my 
luck to be close to its untarnished enthusi- 
asm and its happy faith that human affec- 
tion is the first value in life.”—E. P. H. 


PaeseytTertan Lire 


The Religion of the Book was the bling 
alley of the scribes. Salvation lay solely 
in reading the Scriptures and obeying th 
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Jane 25—July 2: Northfield Missionary 
Conference, East Northfield, Massachu- 
setts. 

Several hundred women and girls are 
expected to attend this conference, which 
is sponsored jointly by the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference, Home Missions Coun- 
cil, Missionary Education Movement, and 
United Council of Church Women. 





June 27—July 3: Southern Conference, 
United Christian Youth Movement, Lake 
Junaluska, North Carolina. 

This is the first of six regional interde- 
nominational youth conferences which will 
be held this summer by the United Chris- 
tian Youth Movement. The U.C.Y.M. is 
a cooperative agency composed of repre- 
sentatives from forty denominations, 
thirty-five state councils, and sixteen na- 
tional youth-serving agencies. Conferences 
are open to young people between sixteen 
and twenty-five years and to adult leaders. 


June 28—July 9: Park College Leader- 
ship Training School, Parkville, Missouri. 

Park College is one of the four centers 
where the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
will conduct Leadership Training Schools 
this summer. These schools are for the 
benefit of lay and professional workers in 
local churches. 


PUERTO RICAN PROJECT 
(Continued from page 14) 


fold: First, it is restoring a people both 
physically and spiritually; second, it is 
furnishing a priceless period of internship 
for young people contemplating a career in 
religious service. Here the fledgling church 
workers discover themselves and their 
place in the work of missions. Though the 
El Guacio project is a permanent work of 
the Board of National Missions under the 
continuing direction of the Reverend Don- 
ald D. Dodd of Berkeley, California, the 
young people on the farm serve for two- 
year enlistments. This means periodic re- 
placements and opportunities for many 
young people to get experience on a mis- 
sion field. 

El Guacio is one of the world’s many 
spiritual frontiers in which numberless 
people who feel out of place and unhappy 
in the sophisticated centers of culture have 
found new meaning in life. As Ann 
Shaffer, twenty-two-year-old graduate of 
the University of Nebraska, explained her 
coming to El Guacio, “I felt my world 
foing to pieces, and I didn’t want to go 
along.” 

Now Ann and the other young people 
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at El Guacio are doing something to help 
make the world the kind of place’ they 
would like to live in, and have found a 
direction for their lives. 
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REINHOLD NIEBURR: 


PROPHET FROM 
AMERICA 


By D. R. Davies 


Reinhold Niebuhr, called by Mr. 
Davies ‘‘the leading theorist in 
the contemporary revolution in 
Christian thought,”’ is considered 
the greatest theologian in Amer- 
ica today. This book presents an 
interpretation of his philosophy 
as revealed in his writing and 
preaching for those who are un- 
able to completely comprehend 
Niebuhr’s thought. 


Mr. Davies writes with acute un- 
derstanding and knowledge of 
Niebuhr, stating that Niebuhr 
combines the exact fact-finding 
mind of the social scientist with 
the passionate spirit and religious 
insight of the prophet. This excel- 
lent account is both stimulating 
and clarifying. $2.00 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, New York 





























THE fact that 80- eat-old BLOOMFIELD 
COLLEGE has ti pled her enrollment, ex 
panded her hodee enlarged her curriculum, 
and completely moderni facilities, 
does not change her satus as a. small col 
— —where classes are individualized . 
ere every student knows all the others . 
where the whole campus turns out for the 
games and the socials . . 


But most of all, this urban college (40 min- 
utes from Times Square) with the suburban 
ait is an institution which prepares you for 
a career, offering such features as: 

@ full 4-year course for B. A. degree 

@ pre-professional training, recognized 

by other institutions 

@ G. |. training 

@ scholarship assistance 

@ on-campus dormitory rooms for men 

@ opportunity for field work 


@ stress on preparation for “human 
relations“ 


College catalogue sent on request. Write: — 




















The story of a life devoted to 
the dream of a united Church. 





























CRUSADER FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY 


By ALEXANDER C. ZABRISKIE. Bishop 
Brent's biography captures the warmth of 
personality which drew to him all kinds of 
men, as he was drawn to them. It reveals 
the source of his passionate interest in a 
truly catholic Church, and describes both 
the man and his work—from his years in 
the Boston slums and among the Philippine 
head-hunters to his activities as leader of 
international conferences. $3.75 
Al all Westmaster Book Stores 


(lermerty Presbytenea Book Stores ) 
1 THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
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$7.25 


tHe Complete, Concise 
MODERN AUTHORITY 


This is the authoritative work 
that ministers and serious- 
minded laymen have long 
sought. Based on sound Pro- 
testant scholarship, it is the 
complete one-volume Com- 
mentary. 


He Abingdon 


BIBLE COMMENTARY 





Actually, the Abingdon Bible 
Commentary is a condensed Bi- 
ble Library—five helpful, fact- 
filled books of over 1400 pages 
within a single binding. The 
five titles are: Articles on the Bi- 
ble as a Whole; Articles on the Old 
Testament; Commentary on the 
Books of the Old Testament; Arti- 
cles on the New Testament, and 
Commentary on the Books of the 
New Testament. This great work 
was edited by three nationally 
recognized men—Edwin Lewis, 
David G. Downey, Frederick 
Carl Eislen, assisted by more 
than sixty famed associates. 


At all Bookstores 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


Order from Your Bookseller 


se 1 A find $ Send cary 
the ABINGDON BIBLE COMMENTARY. 


—_..._ weguler Edition, $6 
Thumb-Indexed, $7.25 
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@ The future of higher education 
depends on our action today 





Let’s Look at 1960 


BY ALBERT G. PARKER, JR. 


(President, Hanover College) 


HE REPORT of President Truman’s 

Commission on Higher Education 
should cause every thoughtful person to 
consider the direction higher education is 
to take. 

This commission of thirty educators 
suggests that by 1960 the number of young 
people studying beyond high school should 
increase from 2,300,000 to 4,600,000, 

(1) That this many young have the 
mental abilities to profit by this additional 
education, 

(2) That a corresponding increase in 
qualified teachers is necessary, 

(3) That the opportunity of education 
must be equalized, that economic, racial, 
sex, regional, and other barriers to equal- 
ity of opportunity must be removed, 

(4) That federal financing will have to 
be added to state and philanthropic finan- 
cing, . 

(5) That capital funds should be made 
available to public institutions, 

(6) That community colleges should be 
organized, 

(7) That a system of scholarships and 
fellowships should be established, and that 
the nation will be enriched culturally and 
economically by this additional develop- 
ment of her abler citizens. 


The goals stated for this program are 
commendable. They could hardly have 
been formulated in a country in which 
Christian thinking had not taken deep 
root. The goals include the development 
of a personal code of behavior based on 
ethical principles; participation as a re- 
sponsible citizen in solving social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems; fostering 
international understanding; understand- 
ing one’s physical environment; ability to 
express oneself and understand others; 
good emotional and social adjustment; 
good health; enjoyment of literature and 
other artistic expressions; attitudes for a 
satisfying family life; choice of a socially 
useful and satisfying vocation, and ability 
for critical thinking. 

Unless America falls in a world catas- 
trophe, this program of higher education 
is going to come. It may not come within 
the time suggested. It may not be financed 
in the manner suggested. The fact is that 
since the worth of human beings is what 
it is, the development of more of the 
capacities of human beings, even greater 
than is sutvested by the commission, is 
bound to occur. 


Despite all the good things that can be 
said of the report, there is a lack (which 
must give every Christian deep concern) 
of any place in the whole system of higher 
public education for the teaching of re 
ligion, or of Christian thinking. It can get 
in only as the teachers are Christian and 
as a by-product of their teaching. But 
how can we expect there will be such 
teachers? The whole public education sys- 
tem provides no means for their prepara- 
tion. 

In the past, one half of the students 
getting a higher education were attending 
Church colleges. Under the proposed pro- 
gram, the additional growth will be in pub- 
lic institutions, many of them yet to be 
established, and the Church colleges will 
then be teaching only one-fifth of the stu- 
dents. In order that the Christian philos- 
ophy and values may not gradually fade 
out of higher education, it will be neces- 
sary for Christians to give much more at- 
tention to the early Christian education of 
their children in church and home and to 
put the funds that are necessary into their 
Church colleges so that they can holda 
strong, respected place in the future 
scheme of higher education in America. 

The financing of this program of higher 
education holds many problems, but it 
need not appall the American people. It 
will take one-and-a-half of one per cent of 
the national income and that much money 
cannot be spent as profitably for the na- 
tion in any other way. The problem of 
how this cost shall be divided between 
parents, philanthropy, and state, local or 
federal governments raises many questions. 


The commission recommends that tui- 
tion be reduced, if not eliminated, to re- 
lieve the families. For our Presbyterian 
colleges to eliminate tuition would require 
an endowment of $315,000,000. If means 
should be found to eliminate tuition in 
public institutions, it would be a question 
as to how many families would feel they 
could pay tuition at church colleges. It 
would appear better to have a somewhat 
comparable tuition at all institutions and 
let help to families, come in the form of 
scholarships. 

The commission recommends that the 
federal government shall make large ap 
propriations to public institutions for plant 
expansion but none to private or Church 
institutions. It might be better to leave 
this financing to the states and the people 
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of the states or community. Private funds 
might become available for this if the fed- 
eral income tax allowed the exemption 
from taxation of a much larger per cent of 
income than the present 15 per cent for 
contributions to educational institutions. 

A system of federal scholarships care- 
fully operated, free of politics, might well 
be developed to supplement state and pri- 
vate forms of aid for properly qualified 
students, but not to lift the entire load 
from students and their families. This 
might be the soundest and least expensive 
form of national defense. 

I believe it is the sound opinion of edu- 
cators that the money provided to stu- 
dents under the N.Y.A. and to veterans 
has been money well spent. In both cases 
the student was free to choose his institu- 
tion and there was no federal interference 
with the program of the institutions. 

In recent years there has been so much 
of the attitude of leaving things to the 
Government to do that this most impor- 
tant thing, Christian education, which is 
the responsibility of the Church, may be 
neglected. The Church must awake to its 
responsibility. It must teach America the 
way of Christ, or America may drift into 
away that leads to national decadence. 





¢ IN THE END the survival of the repub- 
lic depends upon its strength, not upon its 
material strength alone, but upon its moral 
strength and its moral unity. And the sur- 
vival of our way of Life depends upon our 
ability, with God’s help, to unite people in 
the cause of common freedom and com- 
mon well-being. —James F, ByrRNEs 





Come, my friends, 

Tis not too late to seek a newer world... 

Though much is taken, much abides; and 
though 

We are not now that strength which in old 
days 

Moved earth and heaven, that which we 
are, we are— 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong 
in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 

—ALFRED Lorp TENNYSON 
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Oars up — anchor down. And the fisherman opens up his well- 
equipped tackle box with a smile. Come what may, he knows that 
he’s prepared! 

You can face the future with the same keen anticipation — the 
same freedom from care—when you prepare for the years ahead 
through Moody annuities. Then you have the peace of mind which 
comes from knowing you can count on an unfailing and generous 
financial return, year after year for life. In time of depression or of 
plenty, you can depend on the help of regular annuity checks. 

But the preparation you make through a Moody annuity is two- 
fold. Besides giving you assurance of a financial return, the funds 
you place will also help to provide tuition-free training for con- 
secrated men and women at Moody Bible Institute. Thus throughout 
your life, your annuity dollars will give you an important share in 
preparing young people for full-time Christian service. 

Learn how you can enjoy the peace of mind which comes from 
sound financial preparation, plus the extra satisfaction of a life-long 
share in God's work. Mail the coupon today for your free copy of 
our new booklet, DousLe DrvipENps. 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE, DEPT. PL 1256 

153 INSTITUTE PLACE, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 

PLEASE SEND ME THE BOOKLET DOUBLE DIVIDENDs, 
WITH FULL DETAILS ON THIS DOUBLE-VALUE FINAN- 
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Available At Reasonable Prices 
300 HYMNALS - 1911 EDITION - PRINTED 1937 
Could be used to advantage in Mission 
Church or as supplement to present supply 
of church hymnals. 
THE REV. J. ROBERT WATT 
LOGAN MEMORIAL PRESB YTERIANICHURCH 
18 W. MERCHANT ST., AUDUBON, N. J. 
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Revision or New Translation? 


By Oswald T. Allis, Ph.D. 


A comparative study of the most 
widely used translations of the New 
Testament to ascertain whether as re- 
gards style, diction and accuracy of 
rendering ““The Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of 1946” is, as claimed, a revision 
of “The American Standard Version 
of 1901” and ‘““‘The Authorized Version 
of 1611” or whether it is a new transla- 
tion like those of Weymouth, Moffatt, 
Goodspeed and others. 

A book every serious student of 
the Bible will want. 


164 Pages $2.00 Postpaid 


Presbyterian and Reformed 
Publishing Co. 
525 Locust St., Philadeiphia 6, Pa. 
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Handel’s The Messiah, by the Hud- 
dersfield Choral Society, the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Orchestra, and soloists, con- 
ducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent (Colum- 
bia MM 666, nineteen 12” records). These 
records, furnished in two albums in a 
beautiful single container, include the 
complete oratorio, called by many “the 
greatest piece of music ever written.” 
When the idea for this immense work 
came to Handel, it took such complete 
possession of him that he worked unceas- 
ingly for twenty-four days, and in that 
short time turned out this masterpiece. 

Berlioz’ Requiem Mass, by the Pas- 
sani Chorus and the Grand Orchestra Sym- 
phonique, conducted by Jean Fournet (Co- 
lumbia LFX 659-69, ten 12” records) will 
be a splendid addition to any record li- 
brary. It was recorded in its entirety at 
the Church of Saint-Eustache in Paris. 
These records won the Grand Prix du 
Disque for 1947 in Paris. 

Bach’s Cantata No. 106, “Gottes 
Zeit is die allerbest Zeit,” by the Harvard 
Glee Club, Radcliffe Choral Society, and 
chamber orchestra with harpsichord, con- 
ducted by G. Wallace Woodworth (Tech- 
nicord 6, three 12” records). This lovely 
music is sung in an English translation. 

Bach’s Magnificat in D, by the RCA 
Victor Chorale and Orchestra, with solo- 
ists, conducted by Robert Shaw (RCA 
Victor DM 1182, five 10” records). This 
is one of Bach’s shorter sacred works, and 
it is excellently rendered by the same 
group that has ably recorded some of his 
lengthier masterpieces. Outstanding among 
the solos is the voice of mezzo-soprano 
Blanche Thebom. 

What Makes Rain?, a story for chil- 
dren who ask questions, dramatized story 
with sound effects and orchestra, con- 
ducted by Leonard Joy (Decca CU 107, 
one 12” record). This is the outstanding 
children’s recording of the month. 

As for me and my House, we'll 
serve the Lord and The Road of Life, 
sung by the Harmoneers Quartet (RCA 
Victor 20-2578, one 10” record). Male 
quartets are always popular, and this one 
is up to standard. 

Beams of Heaven and Precious 
Memories, sung by Sister Rosetta Tharpe 
and Marie Knight with the Sam Price 
Trio (Decca 48070, one 10” record). 
Negro gospel songs are always best ren- 
dered by members of the race that created 
them. This will be a fine introduction for 
youngsters to the culture of the Negro 
people of our country. 

Hatikva and Adama, by Saul Miesels 
(RCA Victor 25-5080, one 10” record). 
The first of these selections is the Hebrew 
national anthem, while the second is an- 
other Jewish religious folk tune. 

—THOMAS FRANKLYN Hupson 


SOUNDING BOARD 
(Continued from page 4) 


reports from readers on the ratio of 

to women in your church on Sunday, Jum 
20. These statistics may be mailed on pox 
cards addressed to The Sounding Board~ 
THE Epirors. 


Pioneer Church 


« While we realize that it is impossibk | 


to mention every church in the Pacific 
Northwest in the historical sketches iy 
your last two issues of PRESBYTERIAN Lip 
(May 8 and 22), it nevertheless seems ap 
omission to have neglected any mention of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Olympia 
This Church was organized on Noven- 
ber 12, 1854, by Dr. George F. Whitworth, 
There were seven charter members of the 
church, and it has continued in steady 
session until this day. The Presbytery of 
Puget Sound, the first presbytery in this 
great Northwest, was organized here ip 
Olympia on September 27, 1858... . 
Descendents of the Reverend J. 
Yantis, who accompanied Dr. Whitwo 
into the Oregon territory, are still active 
this church. Until someone else refutes th 
claim by specific dates, this congregati 
lays claim to being the first Presbyteri 
Church organized north of the Columbia 
River and bounded by it. . 
—J. Epcar Pearson, J 


Minister, United Churches of Olym 
Olympia, Wai 
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Joyful Greetings 3 
« I was much impressed with Dr. Andep 
son’s suggestion regarding an Easter greet 
ing (Sounding Board, May 8). What bet- 
ter formula than that of the Christians in 


Russia years ago? —FREDERICK B. CRANE 
Hasileton, Pa. 


« I would suggest a greeting that encom- 

passes the Easter message—the most im- 

portant thing to all Christians, “Christ 
lives” or “He lives.” 

—PatriciaA W. ToENSMEIER 

Stamford, Conn, 


« “The Lord is risen” seems to have a lit- 
tle more joyful affection. 


—H. P. STEVENSON 
Stuart, Fla, 








Church Bulletins 


Scriptural — Artistically designed 
Large Assortment—Self Selection 
_ Lithographed—Special Days—General use 
BE SURE TO GET OUR FREE CATALOG “P” 
. and SAM Ss 
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Ecclesiastical Art Press - Louisville 12, Ky. 

















PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
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Coeducational Colleges 


With the issue of May 22nd, PRES- 
BYTERIAN LIFE inaugurated an 





ALMA COLLEGE 


Academically superior. Positively Christian. 
Coeducational. Courses in liberal arts, sci- 
ences and music, leading to A.B., B.S.. and 


B. Mus. degrees. 


“Where Friendliness links learning to living” 


Dale D. Welch, President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 


Educational Directory. This will 
appear regularly in its pages serv- 
ing schools, colleges, seminaries 
and camps. 


Coeducational Colleges 





Coeducational Colleges 





Utah’s 
WESTMINSTER 


The only Protestant college in a large 
home mission field. 

“Personalized education” 

Robert D. Steele, President 

Salt Lake City 5, Utah 








CARROLL COLLEGE 


A liberal arts college limited to an en- 
rollment of 800 where individualized 
instruction, personal campus relation- 
ships and Christian atmosphere prevail. 
NELSON VANCE RUSSELL, President 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


MARYVILLE A Pre: syterian, coeducation- 
COLLEGE al liberal arts college of 900 

students, emphasizing high 

Founded 1819 scholarship, low expenses, 
positive Christian training. 


Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President 
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UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 
Dubuque, Iowa 


PROVIDES A LIBERAL ARTS AND 
THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


PREPARES YOUTH FOR 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE IN 
THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


DR. ROLLO LA PORTE, 
President 


University of Dubuque 
Dubuque, Iowa 





THE 


COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 


Coeducational. Courses in the liberal arts 
and sciences. New program of individual 
ony for upper classmen. Self-help avail- 


HOWARD F. LOWRY, President 
WOOSTER, OHIO 





Men’s Colleges 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 
RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 

















COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Coeducational Liberal Arts 
Limited Enrollment 
Small Classes Christian Faculty 
PAUL B. McCLEAVE, President 


EMPORIA, KANSAS 





The COLLEGE of the 
OZARKS 
Clarksville, Arkansas 
OFFERS 
A Thorough Educational 


Program 


B.A.—B.S.—B.S. in 





Ph. Degrees 





HANOVER COLLEGE 


Hanover, Indiana 


Established 1827. A remarkable recent growth 
makes Hanover a college you should not fail 
to investigate, Overlooks the Ohio River. A 
curriculum of liberal arts and sciences with 
preparation for business, teaching, coaching, 
professional and graduate study. 


Definite Christian Emphasis 
Minimum Cost 
Adequate Facilities 


write 
Dr. W. Lin Hurie, President 





WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
Fulton, Missouri 
A Presbyterian College for Men 
Nearly a century of proved ability to 
meet current needs and retain the values 
of a liberal education that is Christian. 
WILLIAM W. HALL, JR., Ph.D., President 





School of Nursing 
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HASTINGS COLLEGE 


Fully accredited college granting A.B. 
degree. Superior instruction in music. 
Moderate rates. 


Applications still being accepted. 
Wm. Marshall French, President 


Hastings, Nebraska 
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On spring-fed Hunter Lake in 7 *Catakill Moun- 
tains. For a summer with true spirit signifi- 
cance, come to a Presbyt camp which aims at 
development of well-rounded er. 
Sound cabins and Sy ee Full 
tivities, 4 
weeks. he west ‘erten Pleeewes 
terian Church, Middletown, N.Y. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN 
HOSPITAL SCHOOL OF 
NURSING 


Basic three-year course in professional 
nursing. Clinical experience in a 480- 
hospital. Affiliations with several colleges 
for B.S. degree. Accredited by the State 
of Illinois and the National League of 
Nursing Education. Also, registered with 
the Board of Regents, University of the 
State of New York. 
For catalog and admission forms write: 

HENRIETTA FROEHLKE, DIRECTOR 
Chicago 12 Illinois 












































‘Presbyterian Life ‘ in every P resbyterian Shans 


800,000 





...is an ambitious circulation goal for any religious magazine. But the tide has begun 
to move in that direction. Subscription orders are flowing in from North and South, East 
and West. PRESBYTERIAN LIFE is being mailed every other week to the cities and 
towns, the farms and the townships, of America. 


The Reverend Richard Paul Graebel, D.D., 
Minister, The First Presbyterian Church, Springfield, Illinois. 


“Every family in this church receives PRESBYTERIAN LIFE and 
the news items in it are causing a great deal of discussion. We 
are proud of its total content. You can be assured that the people 
of First Church, Springfield, will be as well informed as any con- 
gregation in America.” 


Most people are paying for their own subscriptions. Some churches, however, are giving 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE to every new member received. Others give it to their officers. 
Still others send the new church magazine to the home of every shut-in. Every day’s 
mail brings news of more churches signed up 100%. Active church members want to be 


well-informed. Well-informed church members become active workers. 
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PRESBYTERIAN LIFE DO NOT FILL IN | 


321 South Fourth Street 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. Enter a 


Subscription 
for a Friend 
TODAY 








Enclosed with this card is a check or money order for $ 
my subscription for PRESBYTERIAN LIFE for 
(Foreign subscriptions $3.00.) 
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